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FOREST and STREAM | 
BOOKS © 


BRING rorest ind stream TO YOU 


and STREAM 


The books listed herewith illustrate a 
series of attractive books, each of which 
carries a special appeal to the sports- 
man. ; 


Lack of space prevents additional list- 
ing. Our Book Department, however, is 
in a position to supply any outdoor 


BOOKS ON FISH AND FISHING 


LAKE AND STREAM 
GAME FISHING. By 
Dixie Carrol. A _ prac- 
tical book on _ popular 
fresh-water ‘game fish, 
the tackle necessary and 
how to use it. A book 
of fish and fishing, mod- 
ern methods and tackle, 
written in a “pal” to 
“pal” style from actual 
fishing experiencés, in the 
vernacular of this disciple 
of the rod and reel. Many 
illustrations, Price $3.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the Supplement, More 
About the Black Bass, and is complete in one 
volume. It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full 
account of tools, implements, and tackle. $3.00, 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS. By O. W. 
Smith, fishing editor of Outdoor Life, and 
author of “Trout Lore.” The author has en- 
deavored to embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to 
draw upon the experience of well-known ang- 
ling experts. He has sought to impart just the 
information which his correspondents have been 
seeking. Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover 
jacket. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. $3.00 


STREAMCRAFT, AN ANGLING MANUAL. By 
Dr. George Parker Holden. The author has 
written a volume which will be of great inter- 
est to those of the angling fraternity. It deals 
with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; 
the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their 
use, including some stream entomology; the 
angler’s flies and how to tie them, including 
a description of the most successful trout an. 
bass flies. No other volume of American ang- 
ling is so authoritative and comprehensive. 
Handsomely and elaborately illustrated. Eight 
full-page colored illustrations and numerous 
black and whites. The book in size handy 
for the pocket. $2.50 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. 
In this book Professor Louden tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game 
fish. He describes its haunts and habits, how 
when and where they are caught and gives 
other data of ictense interest to the angler. 
Price $2.00. 


book published. 
Prices include possags to any ad- 


dress in the United 


tates or Can- 


ada, unless otherwise mentioned. 


FOREST & STREAM, Book Dept. 


9 East Fortieth Street, New York City 


THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO. By Dr. 
Geo. Parker Holden, with foreword by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke and Chapter on Cultivating 
Silkworm -Gut at Home, by Edw. T. Whiffen. 
This. splendid volume deals with the construc- 
tion of the split-bamboo rod in a way as dis- 
tinctively as “‘Streamcraft” occupies its special 
field. Elaborately illustrated and handsomely 
bound. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. 
Silk Cloth. $3.00. 


‘ 


DOG BOOKS 


MODERN BREAKING. 
By William A. Bruette. 
Probably the most practi- 
cal treatise that has ever 
been published on the 
training of setters and 
pointers, and their work 
in the field. Every phase 
of the subject has been 
carefully covered and the 
important lessons are il- 
lustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book 
well calculated to enable 
the amateur to become a 
successful trainer and 
handler. There are shap- 
ters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, 
Selection o f Puppies, 
Naming Dogs, Nomen- 
clature, Training Implement, Know Thyself, 
First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, 
Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, 
Faults and Vices, Conditiening, Don’ts. Il!us- 
trated by reproductions of Osthaus paintings. 
Cartridge board cover, $2.00. 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette, This 
instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- 
ridges, etc. There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breed- 
ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board 
covers, $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. By War- 
ren H. Miller. If you own hunting dogs 
this is the hook for you! 252 pages, 34 illus- 
trations $2.50. 


HUNTING AND GUN CRAFT 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. By Chester A. 
Reed. Isa book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification of 


game birds to be found in this country. ‘Over. 


one hundred species of ‘game birds are faith- 
fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
text gives considerable idea of their habits and 
tells where they are to be found at different 
seasons of the year. These illustrations. are re- 
produced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have 
had the largest sale of any ever published in 
this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one «f the very first engraving 
houses in the country and the whole typography 
is such as is rarely seen in any book. The 
cover is a very attractive and unique one, a 
reproduction of leather made from the back of 
a boa constrictor with set-in pictures of game 
birds. 50 cents. 


CAMP LIFE AND THE 
TRICKS OF TRAPPING. 

ss. BY W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Comprehensive hints on 
camp shelter, iog huts, 
bark shanties, woodland 
beds and bedding, boat 
and canoe building, and 
valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, ‘etc., with 
extended chapters on the 
trapper’s art, containing 
all the ‘“‘tricks’”?” and val- 
uable bait recipes of the 
profession. Valuable re- 
cipes for the curing and 
tanning of fur skins, etc. 
$2.00. 


LOG CABINS 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES. How to Build 
and Furnish Them. Seventh Edition. By 
William §S. Wicks. The most popular book on 
the subject-ever written. Full explanations on 
how to build cabins of all sizes, with directions 
and numerous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious Adirondack 
structure is included. Pictures and plans of 
fireplaces; how to build chimneys, rustic stair- 
ways, etc. Cloth. $2.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES. 
50 plans. $3,750 to $12,000. $1.00. 


WEST COAST BUNGALOWS. 60 
$1,800 to $4,500. $1.00 


plans. 


WE PUBLISH MANY AND SUPPLY ANY OF THE WORLD’S OUTDOOR BOOKS 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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OUTDOOR JOURNAL: PUBLISHED IN 
a >» FOUNDERS OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 


The Hottest Fire 
Known for Cooking 
s Best eave ever seventies ¥ Cumeing, Toute, 
ummer Homes, ttages, Yachting. oes not m. ras "a a EE sah igs Fe REN 
need level ground; wind or rain cannot effect the ba antl meine oc Lt es et raiaealain  n ie 
steady flame. Enclosed fuel-saver top of the ate S oS _ ee PE eee 
V 


Little Wonder Oil Stove ol. XCI. CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1921 


utilizes all of the heat instead of wasting 80% of } 
it up around the sides of kettles. And it is ‘| 
ODORLESS, NOISELESS and DANGERLESS. | PAGE + 
pm Sy aetna 20 One Ge Gaaees tad one Cover PuotocrarH sy H. ARM- Epitortat CoMMENT 
gallons in any other oil stove. Cooks fast or slow, | STRONG ROBERTS. 
= ane oa nee at will by j A Prenistoric InpIAN NATURALIST 164 
orced air - Size 1%-in. x 10-in. x 10-in; weight ‘ / Opentnc Day on Trout STREAMS... 149 By Henry Bannon 

rs d ; k utensi : : 
301bs; compact and handy to carry; pack utensils ( ie De. Goees Pee ee 

4 





and food in oven. Simple of operation, solidly 
and durably constructed. Price $17.50 f. o. b. 
Factory. Buy direct from the makers and save 
middlemen’s profits. Illustrated and descriptive 
catalog free, Write forit, or send check or money 
y - order direct 

i to factory \ 


NessMuK’s Camp Fire 
THe RENAISSANCE OF THE BEAVER. 152 
By Robert B. Peck Letters, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 168 sf 
\ 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE GRIZZLY.... 155 SIGHTING IN FOR SQUIRRELS X 


and stove : 
By James S. Paton By Captain Roy S. Tinney 


will be ship- 
ped immedi- 
—- be MetHops oF Savinc ALASKA Game 156 Witp Lire 1n Canapa........... 173 


and written By Walter L. Lodge 
A te Wanted & annem. Netson RusH Woop 
Se ee eee Dr. HENSHALL at WALTON’s SHRINE 158 By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


Little Wonder Stove Co. , 
An Autob aphy—Twenty- 
17241 GABLE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. mah Wasn Sramno Couns 


By H. H. Sheldon 


/ 


a 
Trout FisHinGc 1n Uinta Basin 160 


By Ray Frost A Book on ANGLING............. 192 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Company 


Nine East Fortieth Street. New York City 


Published Monthly. Subscription Rates: United States, $8.00 a year, two 
years for $5.00; Canada, $8.00 a year; Foreign Countries, $4.00 a 
year. Single Copies, 25 cents. Entered in New York 
Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter. 
January 21, 1615, wnder Act of March 2, 1879 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 

boot that sportsmen ; 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 

ting and as near water- 


proof as a leather boot § |iRAE . C ndpttnase nam i) | | 448-Acre FishingandHuntingTract 


be. FOR SALE: Right in the heart of 
the deer and bear country, suitable 
for hunting club or private estate. 
Two trout streams and private lake 
insure best of trout and pickerel fish- 
ing. Big variety of game, deer, bear, 
partridge, squirrels, rabbits, etc. Prop- 
If your dealer erty is well protected on all sides. 
doesn’t carry Located near Port Jervis, N. Y., with- 
RUSSELL’S, in short distance of State road. 
write us for For particulars, address Owner 


ee Be ee || FL. BARLOW, “es 


wcrusset § /Attin HALF PRICE 


MOCCASIN : ° 
$65.00. A Offi Field Binoculars, mad 9 
CO. poten, Arey Cleon Pied Bootes mee! Keith’s $2.50 Offer 
612 Wisconsin St. Solid rectal Offer = e ] 3 plan books, showing 100 


} 7 _— 
BERLIN, WIS. While Stock Lasts $29.50 : designs of artistic bunga- 
" Will ship C. O. D. with privilege of examination. | | ? lows, cottages, or 2-story 


MODELL’S SPORT SHOP houses—in frame, stucco and 
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Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


| Subscription to 
a j azine, all for $2.50, 


Kei h’s Magazi for over 20 years an authority 
cori pL yy a) rong oe egg Arg 
ae I | Sesaae cae” aan a ee een cee 
particulars © Sat of 8 plan Books (260 plans) and Keith's for 12 
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In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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Up Again - Down Again 
Away Again - Jiffy Tent 


In less time than it takes you to register and for the 
bell hopping clerk to show you to your stuffy little room— 
straw mattress ’n ever’thin’—in the small town hotel, 
you can set up your “Jiffy Auto Tent.’’ 


In times gone by we used to slap a blanket on the 
horse’s saddle and be content with that and sometimes a 
poncho, Now the automobile carries the whole family— 
father, mother, brother and little sister. But oh, those 
stuffy out-of-the-way hotels. And the prices——! 


Let it go at that! 


The “Jiffy Auto Tent” straps on your running board 
Its convenient holder is a box that becomes a table. The 
tent is supported by the double deck bed—that accommo- 
dates four. 


Gee, you sleep out under the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks! You don’t have to map out your route according 
to the “hotels.” 


Just go where and when you please! 


IT ISN'T WORTH YOUR WHILE TO GO 
TOURING WITHOUT A JIFFY AUTO TENT 


No tools, stakes, or mechanical skill required. Bed frame 
supports tent; provides accommodation for 4 people; in- 
sures convenience and restful repose; weighs but 87 lbs. 
It also provides for dressing room, or dining room, 514x7 
ft.—did you notice the table in open space? 


Full size of tent is 91%4x7 ft. Tent and bed fold into the 
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table box which is conveniently carried on running board. 


The irresistible call of the great outdoors offers open 
air recreation to father, mother and the kiddies, the most 
beneficial of all pastimes. 


The automobile and good roads of today provide the 
highway to beach and mountains, forest, lakes and streams. 


The “Jiffy Auto Tent” provides the accommodations to 
make your trip enjoyable. 


What you save in hotel bills, will pay for it many times. 


Prices on application 


F. 0. BERG CO. 


318 Division Street, Spokane, Wash. 


* Read the gripping, thrilling tales 


ee 7" 
NUR «1G 
pe lg Goi of adventure told by the men of 


Scarlet & Gold 


—the intrepid riders of the great North-West, whose calm 
courage and unflinching sense of duty in the face of danger 
and death made possible their wonderful record of achievement 
in the maintenance of law and order. 


Contents of Second Annual “Scarlet & Gold” 


An Indian Medicine Man. 
On the Edge of the Barren Land. 
Baby’s Death Avenged, 


A Loyal Halfbreed of ’85. 
Almighty Voice, Outlaw. 

A Two Thousand Mile March. 
Sitting Bull, His Life and Exploits. Expeditions of 1873. 

The Story of the Three Scouts. The Scarlet Riders’ 47 Years of 
The Cypress Hill Fight. Activity. 

In the Camp of Big Bear. Where the Trail Led, etc., etc. 


Contents of First Annual Equally Intensely Interesting 


Besides the Presentation Plate mentioned 
below, the cover shown above is also from 
a special painting by John Innes, 


Publishers’ Big Offer 


With the 2nd Annual (140, 10x13 pages, illustrated), a handsome fully 
colored PRESENTATION PLATE (24x18) suitable for framing, entitled 
“The Arrest” by John Innes. Price for the Book and the presentation 
late, $1.50, post paid. There are still a few copies of the Ist Annual to 
e had at $1.00 each. Combination, of the two, $2.00. Use the coupon. 


COWAN & BROOKHOUSE, vi2z.ciQ¥, STREET, 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Cowan & Brookhouse, 


oupon 
1129 Howe Street, Vancouver, ease P 


Send me “Scarlet and Gold”— | 
[-]2nd Annual with Plate ($1.50 enclosed) | 
(J 1st and 2nd Annuals with Plate ($2.00 enclosed) | 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
EDITIONS ALL LIMITED-ORDER NOW 


Prices include postage to any address in the United States or Canada, unless otherwise mentioned. 


DOG BOOKS 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. By William A. 
Bruette. A popular, condensed handbook of 
information concerning the management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
and watch dogs. With many illustrations, $1.00. 


THE BULL TERRIER. By William Haynes. 
A guide to the dog owner who wishes to be his 
own kennel manager. A full description is 
given of the best types and standards of dogs. 
lilustrated, $2.00. 


FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes. 
As in his other books on the terrier, Mr. 
Haynes takes up the origin and history of the 
breed, its types and standards, and the more 
exclusive representatives down to the present 
time. Training the fox terrier—his care and 
kenneling in sickness and health—and the vari- 
ous uses to which he can be put—are among 
the phases handled. $2.00. 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By 8S. T. Hammond. 
A most practical book for the dog fancier, based 
largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation that 
dogs and particularly house dogs, suffer from 
too much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Clean- 
liness, Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exer- 
cise, Common Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of Proper 
Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous 
System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illustrated, 161 
pages. $2.00. 


POCKET KENNEL RECORD. A handy book 
for immediate record of all events and trans- 
actions, relieving the owner from risk of for- 
getting important kennel matters by trusting to 
memory. Black seal. $2.00. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By 8. T. Ham- 
mond. The fundamental principles of dog 
training described in this book were adopted 
by the writer after years of study. His own 
success has encouraged the belief that the book 
will prove of special value in dog training for 
amateur or professional. $2.00. 


TRAINING THE G@ DOG. By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
most practical volume ever put together for the 
complete training of dogs for the field and 
hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 
most successful dog books ever published, and 
does not need any introduction to the old-time 
Forest AND STREAM readers. $3.00. 


BOOKS ON FISH AND FISHING 


ANGLERS’ WORKSHOP. By Perry D. Frazer 
A practical manual for all those who want to 
make their own-rod and fittings. It contains 
a review of fishing rod history, a discussion of 
materials, a list of the tools needed, description 
of the method to be followed in making al 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing 
salmon, etc., with full instructions for winding 
varnishing, etc. Illustrated. $2.00. 


THE CALL OF THE SURF. By Van Campen 
Heilner and Frank Stick. If you are a surf 
angler, here is the book you have long been 
waiting for. There are chapters dealing with 
Beach Camping—Tackle and Equipment—Off- 
shore Fishing for Tuna and Bluefish—Shark 
Fishing—Channel Bass and Striped Bass Fish- 
ing—Surf Fishing on the Pacific Coast—and 
many others, The authors are too well known 
in the sporting world to need any introduction. 
It is illustrated with remarkable photographs 
and paintings by Mr. Stick, the well known 
artist and collaborating author. Single copies 
$3.00 


FISH CULTURE, By Wm. E. Meehan. This 
splendid work of fish culture covers in a most 
comprehensive manner the hatching and breed- 
ing of bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, pickerel, 
muscallonge, etc. It includes special chapters 
on frog culture, care of gold fish and aquar- 
iums. The author was formerly Fish Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, and it is conceded 
by experts that in this book Mr. Meehan has 
produced a most ‘valuable document. $2.00. 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie Car- 
rol. How, when and where to fish, and the 
right kind of tackle for all angles of fishing 
for the fresh-water game fish. Habits and pe- 
culiarities of the basses, muskellonge, trout, 
pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed pike. Fishing facts 
that will make the tyro an expert angler and 
the expert more finished in the art. Things 
worth knowing about tackle, kits and equip- 
ment secured from actual tests and investiga- 
tions. Many illustrations from photographs. 
Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. $3.00. 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF FISHES (2 vols.). 
By David Starr Jordan. Recognized the 
world over as a most comprehensive and 
authoritative treatment of the subject. This 
great work, published in two cloth bound vol- 
umes of more than 600 pages each, contains 
hundreds of illustrations and is invaluable to 
anyone interested in fish or fishing. It de- 
scribes the different species of fish in a man- 
ner that enables you to identify them. It tells 
of their life and habits; how, when and where 
different species are caught. . . How fish 
breathe, smell, taste and talk. It treats on 
migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, 
the mythology of fishes; mermaid, monkfish, 
bishop-fish, sea-serpents, etc. Its description of 
popular fishes includes trout, flounder, catfish, 
perch, bass, swordfish, eel, galing, blackfish, 
sand-darter, mullet, mackerel, herring, king- 
fish, halibut and other species; pond-skippers, 
cave-fish, file-fish, trigger-fish, headlight-fish, 
trunk-fish and other species of freak fish too 
numerous to mention are fully described. 
Packed ready for shipment these two volumes 
weigh ten pounds. Price, delivered to any ad- 
dress in the United States, $12.00. Canadian 
orders subject to extra shipping charge and 
custom fee. 


THE GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD. By 
Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. This vol- 
ume is designed to provide a well illustrated 
condensed account of the principal game fishes 
of the world. Large 8vo. Elaborately illus- 
trated. Handsomely bound, $5.00. 


GOIN’ FISHIN’. By Dixie Carroll. Author of 
“Fishing Tackle and Kits,” “Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing’; editor of The National Sports- 
man, Chicago Evening News, etc. Introduc- 
tion by Major-General Leonard Wood. A new 
book for the every now-and-then fisherman as 
well as the expert angler. Full of fishing facts 
gathered from lake and stream fishing in all 
parts of the country. Many illustrations from 
photographs. Colored cover jacket. - Large 
12mo. Cloth. $8.00. 


TALES OF FISHES. By Zane Grey. Among 
deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out almost as 
conspicuously as he does among novelists. 
Many: adventures have been his, and most of 
them are told of in these fascinating true tales, 
which are fully illustrated with delightful pho- 
tographs taken on the scene of action. Those 
who have read Mr, Grey’s novels will know 
illustrated. Cloth. $3.00. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING. By 
Dixie Carrol. A practical book on popular 
fresh-water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
how to use it. A book of fish and fishing, 
modern methods and tackle, written in a “pal” 
to “pal”? style from actual fishing experiences, 
in the vernacular of this disciple of the rod 
and reel. Many illustrations. Price $3.00, 


HUNTING AND GUN CRAFT 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George 
Bird Grinnell. No single gunner, however 
wide his experience, has himself covered the 
whole broad field of duck shooting, and none 
knows so much about the sport that there is 
nothing left for him to learn. Each one may 
acquire a vast amount of novel information by 
reading this complete and most interesting book. 
It describes, with a portrait, every species of 
duck, goose, and swan known to North Amer- 
ica; tells of the various methods to capture 
each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and 
boats used in the sport, and gives the best ac- 
count ever published of the retrieving Chesa- 
peake Bay dog. About 600 pages, 58 por- 
traits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, and many * 
vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot 
Townsend. Library edition. $5.00, 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 
George Bird Grinnell. Describes the habits 
of woodcock, snipe, grouse, wild turkeys, quail 
and all upland game birds followed with dog 
and gun. Illustrated with colored plates by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes and numerous drawings. 
A work of interest to the ornithologist as well 
as the sportsman. $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. By Elisha J. 
Lewis, M.D. An exceptionally entertaining 
and reliable manual for the practical sportsman 
as well as for others who may be interested in 
the literature of field sports. It presents chap- 
ters of importance on the care, treatment and 
breaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive 
descriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. 
The haunts and habits of American game are 
described truthfully. The book contains 550 
pages of most interesting matter to any sports- 
man. $2.00. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE, By 5S. T. 
Hammond. This delightful presentment of the 
glories of Autumn days with gun and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. $2.00. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or 
more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec- 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass, Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered, Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all] its own. Cloth, 
illustrated, 160 pages. $2.00. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The 
shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fra- 
ternity expressed it, the hunters and fishermen 
of the widely scattered neighborhood used to 
meet of -evening and dull outdoor days “to 
swap lies.” Cloth. 187 pages. $2.00. 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C. J. May- 
nard and Chester A. Reed. Detailed instruc- 
tions for collecting, skinning and mounting 
birds, animals, fish, reptiles and insects, and 
for tanning skins, rugwork, preparing back- 
grounds, etc. Illustrated by drawings and pho- 
tographs of mounted specimens. $2.00. 


PIGEON RAISING. By Alice MacLeod. This 
is a book for both fancier and market breeder. 
Full descriptions are given of the construc- 
tion of houses, the care of the birds, prepara- 
tion for market, and shipment, and of the va- 
rious breeds with their markings and char- 
acteristics. $1.00. 


REAL READING FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


FOREST AND STREAM, (Book Dept. 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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66 OW, when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swell’d with the vernal rains, is ebb’d away, 
And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctured stream 

Descends the billowy foam; now is the time 

To tempt the trout. The well-dissembled fly, 

‘The rod fine-tapering with elastic spring, 

Snatch’d from the hoary steed the floating line, 

And all thy slender watery stores prepare.” 
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OPENING DAY ON TROUT STREAMS 


THE AUTHOR OF 


“STREAMCRAFT” AND 


“THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT- 


BAMBOO” GIVES SOME PITHY TACKLE ADVICE TO THE EARLY FISHERMAN 


H, the opening day! The opening 
day of the trout season. 

The young angler is somewhat 
prone to rhapsodize upon this theme, 
but not quite so enthusiastic your vet- 
eran. But young or old, new or sea- 
soned, the wise angler will don woolen 
underwear and waders. The former 
need not be heavier than medium 
weight, but it should be of wool. Even 
in mid-summer it can be very chilly in 
mountain altitudes that the angler 
haunts, after sundown especially; and 
it can be very chilly at any time of 
year after a ducking in the stream, in 
the wind, with.cotton next the skin. 
By the way, where the water is unusu- 
ally treacherous don’t hesitate to cut 
a piece of sapling for a wading-staff. 

To wear waders, or not to wear wad- 
ers therefore does not apply at the 
opening of the season. Later it is a 
fair question whether ’tis best to dis- 
card them and get boldly wet, without 
any idea of trying to keep dry, or 
whether we shall encase ourselves with- 
in these air-excluding mackintoshes and 
stew in our own sweat—regardless of 
the fact that one is almost certain to 
go “over the top.” For there are three 
factors to be considered: foothold, dry- 
ness, and locomotion. 

If waders—either mackintoshes or 


hip-boots—are used, you must have hob- | 


nailed wading-brogans to wear over the 
feet of the one, or leather sandals with 
hobnailed soles, hemp sandals, or some 
similar contrivance for the feet of the 
other. Screw-calks are an advantage 
over hobnails, which have a faculty of 
becoming loose and dropping out when 
the sole leather dries after long soak- 
ing. These calks may be transposed as 
required, those wearing down quickest 
being moved to another part of the sole 
and replaced by some less worn. 


next the skin a heavier pair also are 
worn between wader and brogan, to 
These 


sometimes are turned into the tops of 


[’ addition to the woolen stockings 


ease the chafing of the former. 


By DR. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


the brogans, making a double layer 
where the raw-hide lacings are drawn 
around the ankle at the tops of these 
shoes; but a better scheme, because 
keeping the sand from getting between 
stocking and wader, is to pull the out- 
side stockings up to full length and to 
secure the tops around the wader with 
a rubber-band. You can get these rub- 
ber-bands—and useful for so many 


Not many, but the first of the season. 


other purposes—by cutting them from 
played-out auto-tire tubes. 

The banana-peel can assume no airs 
in the presence of a rock covered with 
slimy moss. A dangerous fall in or 
along the stream may prove no light 
matter for the lone angler, far from 
camp or farmhouse. A simple emerg- 
ency expedient is to wrap strips of can- 


vas or burlap or bind pieces of rope 
around the feet of rubber boots. Sand 
works into the meshes of the cloth and 
gives it a good gripping surface; or a 
pair of woolen socks may be worn over 
the boots—while they last. 

So, waders are all right in this first 
blush of the year; and they are all right 
generally—when actually wading, but 
are cumbersome to walk in; besides, 
walking subjects them to excessive wear 
and tear. And, frequently, as much or 
more walking along stream is done as 
walking in the water. On the other 
hand, as already intimated, wading 
without waders is very chilly business 
during early spring fishing. The only 
solution here is to carry extra footwear 
in the shape of something light that can 
be slipped into when you desert the 
stream for a considerable hike over dry 
land, the while you hang the waders 
around your neck. For general: hiking 
the regulation Munson-last army shoes 
are the thing; and the dope for them 
is one, two, three parts respectively of 
resin, beeswax, and mutton-tallow, mel+ 
ed together. Never dry out wet leather 
shoes by exposing them to too direct 
and strong fire-heat; fill them with hot 
sand or pebbles. 

Good waders cost money; and we 
wonder why a fellow couldn’t make 
something that would serve, of ten- 
ounce duck—patterning after an old 
pair of boughten goods—having lap- 
seams and being waterproofed with the 
beeswax, paraffine, and turpentine com- 
pound, applied hot when melted, or with 
something even better for the purpose? 

Many veteran anglers have solved this 
wading problem, in a manner satisfac- 
tory to themselves at least. The early 
spring fishing, as we have insinuated, 
does not make a tremendous appeal— 
except perhaps for very short snatches, 
and not too far removed from easy ac- 
cess to a good warm fire indoors; and 
ordinarily from the middle of May on 
they can keep very comfy without wad- 
ers. They get right in, but keep moving 
and don’t stop to rest at any time when 
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Landing a good one after a glorious ten-minute struggle 


there is the slightest suggestion of a 
chill. 

But what about the most essential 
part of our Waltonian’s outfit—his 
tackle? 


HILE any amount of money may 

be spent on fine fishing tackle, 

the essential equipment for the 
novice trout-fisher need not be at all 
expensive in order to be satisfactory. 

A really fine rod—the most beautiful 
of all sporting implements—is much too 
good to hazard in the hands of the be- 
ginner on the stream, and yet we would 
advise that he equip himself with one 
made of split bamboo. Any tackle 
house of repute can supply him at a 
cost of from six to nine dollars with 
such a rod, about nine feet long, well 
adapted to his needs. Free of the fear 
of accidental injury to an expensive 
article the beginner will make greater 
progress; and when he has learned to 
cast very fairly with this rod he will 
note a surprising improvement imme- 
diately he has a better one in his hands. 
When he has learned to know a good 
rod when he handles and uses it, has 
learned how to treat such a rod, and 
just what style of rod will suit his in- 
dividual wants, then it is time enough 
for him to acquire the best that his 
means will allow, whether it be an 
American Thomas, Leonard, or Hawes, 
an English Hardy, Farlow or Ogden, or 
of some less eminent make but perhaps 
fully as trustworthy. 

At the outset the novice must know 
that he must have a reel and line that 
properly “fit” the rod. A harmonious 
balance of line weight and of rod 
weight or stiffness is absolutely essential 
to proper and successful casting of the 
artificial fly. A heavy line is necessary 
to bring out the action of a stiffish rod, 
but the same line will impede or kill 
the action of a rod that is too light or 
whippy to handle it. Lines most com- 
monly used are graded from D, the 
heaviest, through E, F, and G to H, the 
lightest of these five sizes. In most 
cases a five-ounce rod should carry an 


E enameled line, whether level or tap- 
ered, and anything over six ounces a 
D line. 

A single-action reel generally is 
preferred for fresh-water fishing, ex- 
cept when casting from the reel; and 
the reel should be seated below the 
hand on a rod used for fly-fishing or 
the lighter bait-fishing. To properly 
string a three-joint rod proceed as 
follows: Pick up the butt-joint with 
handgrasp and seat the reel so that it 
will come underneath the rod, with 
handle to the right, when the line- 
guides are also down, and so that the 
line will render from the lower side 
of the reel-spool straight to the first or 
bottom guide. That is to say, this is 
the more general practice. Again, in 
waters where heavy fish frequently are 
encountered many experts prefer to 
control the game with the “good right 





Photo by W. E. Scripture, Jr., Rome, N. Y. 
A “regular fellow” with a 7 lb. Brownie. 
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arm” and to handle the net with the 
left hand. Such right-handed anglers 
then place the reel—still underneath— 
with its handle to the left and with 
the line hugging the rod as it runs off 
the spool, and in reeling in they turn 
the handle backward with the left hand 
and do not change hands on the rod to 
play a fish. Draw now from the reel 
about fifteen feet of line, and lay 
down the butt-joint. Next join the top 
—to the middle-joint; thread the line 
through the remaining guides; and then 
—and not till then—join the combined 
smaller joints to the butt. Attach 
leader and flies. 

When the jointed-up rod, with reel 
attached, is balanced horizontally 
across the finger, the nearer, within 
reason, the center of gravity ap- 
proaches the handgrasp the less the fa- 
tigue that will attend prolonged use of 
the rod; and with the popular, very 
light American reels it may be neces- 
sary to weight the barrel with a strip 
of sheet lead wound under the spooled 
line, to achieve the most satisfactory 
results. The desirability of thus add- 
ing weight to the reel can be ascer- 
tained only by experiment; it will im- 
pair the action of a too limber rod. 

A level or flat enameled line should 
be the selection of the novice, who later 
will graduate to a double-tapered affair. 
An occasional rubbing-down with a 
paraffin candle followed by pure linseed 
oil will keep it in good condition. Al- 
ways dry out lines thoroughly in the 
air in large, loose coils, after use, but 
not in the hot sun; and also remove any 
deer-foot or mutton-tallow that may 
have been used to float the line be- 
fore putting it away. If allowed to 
remain indefinitely it will deteriorate 
the line; the linseed oil will clean it off. 


Y all means consult some friendly 
RB expert and learn the simple art of 
tying your own leaders or casting- 
lines, from strands of gut bought by 
the quantity, from a dozen up. It is 
readily acquired; and you also will need 
at the same time to learn how to 
rig your cast, that is, how best to 
attach leader to line and the flies 
to the leader. Any experienced fresh- 
water angler will be glad to show 
you these things, and it will take only 
a few minutes. Get these gut strands 
stained a “mist” or bluish-gray color. 
The three most useful sizes of the silk- 
worm-gut used both for trout and bass 
fishing are what are known to the trade 
as First Padron, Regular, and Refina, 
the first being the heaviest of the three. 
Use six lengths for a trout leader, and 
taper it by uniting them as follows: 
one of First Padron, two of Regular, 
and two (or three) of Refina at the fly 
end. Before tying soften the gut thor- 
oughly in water, and after tying and 
before use soak again and dry the 
leader stretched straight between two 
pins that hold the ends. ‘ 
When it comes to flies good ones are 
cheaper in the end, as not only will they 
be more attractive to the fish but also 
will last longer—will not whip out so 
easily. Get them tied on Pennell Lim- 
erick hooks, and eyed—not snelled or 
attached to short pieces of gut—of sizes 
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10 and 12; some “wet” flies and some 
“dry,” though fishing the fly wet or sunk 
is far more likely to produce results 
in the early fishing days; and should the 
water be overhigh and much discolored, 
the old reliable worm or “garden hac- 
kle” will be more fruitful than any 
artificial, however manipulated or “well 
dissembled.” 

Angle-worms are better when 
cleansed or scoured. It is easy to ac- 
complish this by keeping them in moss 
in an earthenware crock or flower-pot, 
in a cool place. The best moss is that 
having long roots, and such may be 
found on rocks where water is trick- 
ling through it. Long slabs of this 
may be peeled off the rocks, so cohesive 
is it. It should then be thoroughly 
washed and wrung out in water before 
receiving the worms. A _ teaspoonful 
of milk may be spread over it occa- 
sionally and a little sprinkling of wa- 
ter. Every few days remove any dead 
worms. In a week or less the worms 
have become toughened and very clear, 
almost transparent from having lost 
their earth. When carrying worms to 
and from the water don’t put them in 
a box and dump dirt on top of them; 
put in the soil first, worms on top and 
let them find their own way into it. 

You will make no mistake for East- 
ern streams outside of Maine if you 
stick to the soberer-hued patterns ot 
flies, as Cahill, Cowdung, Black Gnat, 
March Brown, Queen of the Water, 
Brown and Gray Hackles, any of the 
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duns as Blue Dun, Yellow Dun, Whirl- 
ing Dun, ete., Coachman, Royal Coach- 
man, Professor, Wickham’s Fancy. Go 
to a reputable tackle-dealer—and tell 
the salesman where you expect to try 
them out, and rely on his judgment. 


N striking your fish do so by turn- 
ing either the knuckles (to the right) 
or the heel of the palm (to the left) 

sharply down, and, if with any percep- 
tible arm action, always “in the same 
direction as the rod is moving at the 
time;” only except when in waters 
where the fish commonly run so large 
that the prevalent use of a large hook 
with heavy leader. requires that you 
“sock it to them.” 

In springtime the thoughts of the vet- 
eran angler are prone to be carried back 
to the time of his first acquaintance with 
his loved recreation. A friend who ha- 
bitually fished upstream the smaller, 
rapid waters that are full of rocks and 
small pools and was wonderfully suc- 
cessful at this style of angling, always 
used the finest kind of undressed-silk 
line and a very light, eight-foot rod. 
This was before the days of the dry 
fly in America, but he made little use 
of the sunken fly. A single cast in each 
likely spot, and he passed swiftly to the 
next; nor did he seem to bother espe- 
cially about quiet movements, but oh! 
with what beautiful, enviable, and 
almost effortless precision that leader 
always straightened! And how tantal- 
izingly his flies danced deftly on the 


~ 
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water! I never have known an angler 
who quicker could cover a stream than 
this soft-spoken, slight six-footer, and 
victim though he was of the “great 
white plague” I had all I could do to 
keep apace with him. 

The first time ever the writer con- 
sciously set foot in trout water he 
“climbed” up the brook behind him and 
saw him creel thirty fish in less than 
two hours. They mostly were brown 
trout, some were natives, and there 
were a few rainbows; none were under 
seven inches and the largest measured 
twelve. The witchery and calm bene- 
diction of the place come back to me 
after all the years—the tinkling silvery 
aisle through the forest with its blue 
and fleecy canopy o’erhead and the in- 
termittent gleams of sunshine through 
its embowering greenery; the wild- 
flower decorations in old.earth’s new 
carpet; the mossy rocks; now and avain 
the flute-like call of a bird; the fascina- 
tion with which I watched the trained 
agility of my companion’s flexible 
wrist that flicked the flies about with 
such delicate accuracy, and the keen 
interest with which I noted the dis- 
tinctive markings of the beautiful 
creatures—spread out on a bed of 
ferns while we reclined on the inviting 
shady bank of the stream—as elucidat- 
ed by the kindly tutor who long since 
made his last earthly strike. How 
empty is the creel of life without sweet 
recollection and blessed hope of the 
future! 


Not least among the joys of angling is that with which the fisherman contemplates his catch 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF THE BEAVER 


FROM AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. IN 1905 THE RESTOCKING OF THESE INDUSTRI- 
OUS ANIMALS HAS BECOME A VEXATIOUS PROBLEM IN THE ADIRONDACKS TODAY 


HE beaver has come back to New 

York. His wedge-shaped head 

ploughs glittering furrows in the 
moonlight across hundreds of Adiron- 
dack lakes. The resounding smack of 
his tail upon the water echoes from 
their shaggy shores. His conical] dwell- 
ing lifts its peak along the sedgy banks 
of a hundred amber streams. 

The crackle, swish and thud of his 
felled trees sets the jays to squalling. 
The miracle of his casual-looking dams 
amazes thousands of vacationists every 
season and every season provokes pro- 
fane expostulation from hundreds of 


Ld 


Pern. 
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By ROBERT B. PECK 


It is doubtful whether any of these 
survived to see the regeneration of their 
tribe, the brightening of the glory 
which doubtless the soothsayers of the 
race prophesied for their kind, one of 
which, according to Indian myth, dived 
into the seething waters which covered 
the earth at the time of the flood and 
brought up in its paw the tiny bit of 
soil from which the world was rebuilt. 

In 1905, ten years after belated legis- 
lation provided protection for any 
beaver which still might hold out in the 
Adirondacks, a few pairs were liberated 
by the state. To-day they are so nu- 
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Havoc Wrought by beaver near the outlet of Eighth Lake, Fulton Chain 


guides whose watery thoroughfares are 
obstructed, from hundreds of anglers 
whose quarry finds sanctuary and 
abundant food among the drowned and 
drowning bushes above a beaver dam 
and from every property owner whose 
timber is cut, whose land is flooded, 
whose prospect is desolated by dead and 
dying trees. 

For the beaver has come back with a 
vengeance. In numbers estimated by 
the State of New York Conservation 
Commission at from fifteen to twenty 
thousand, they are taking cool posses- 
sion of the whole Adirondack forest. 

It is estimated that in the early 17th 
century a million beaver dwelt, almost 
untroubled, in the Adirondack -wilder- 
ness. In 1895 they virtually were ex- 
tinct. The late Harry V. Radford, who 
made a study of the animal, estimated 
that at that time not more than five or 
ten individuals survived in the Adiron- 
dack Mountain region. 


merous and so troublesome in some sec- 
tions that agents of the Conservation 
Commission were dispatched this winter 
to trap them for the state in the re- 
gions where they were causing the 
most damage. 

_ How the worthy burghers of old Fort 
Orange would blink could they tread 
Capitol Hill ‘to-day and see officials of 
this gigantic New Netherlands scratch- 
ing their polls to discover a way of thin- 
ning out the beaver! 


OR centuries the beaver, almost as 

fully the master of his environ- 

ment as the lordly porcupine, led a 
carefree existence in the mountainous 
lake region that occupies the northeast- 
ern section of New York. Before the 
day of Fort Orange the Adirondack 
beaver had small cause to suspect that 
there was an animal which walked on 
two legs and wore the skins of those 
that walked on four. 


Even after the advent of the whites 
the Adirondacks, for obvious reasons, 
were almost uninhabited for many years 
and the chief enemies of the beaver were 
the furred marauders of the wilderness. 
For the most part his sagacity served 
to outwit them. 

Indian folklore gave an evil reputa- 
tion to the Adirondack region. It was 
regarded as the abode of malevolent 
spirits. Also it was the barrier between 
the Long House of the Iroquois and the 
Hurons of Canada. Either reason might 
have sufficed to cause the savages to 
shun it. With both superstition and 
caution as motives, the red men on both 
sides of the mountains were inclined to 
give them a wide berth and they were 
penetrated only by war parties who first 
propitiated the malign influences and 
then laid a direct course through the 
sombre land to their destination. 


But with the whites came an almost 
insatiable demand for the fur of the 
beaver. The nearer beaver communities 
suffered first. From greater and great- 
er distances came the bales of skins that 
the sloops carried down the Hudson 
River from Albany. Fort Pitt and Fort 
Oswego were planted on the westward 
trail of the beaver. It doubtless was 
while French and English were strug- 
gling for the lucrative fur trade that 
greed triumphed over superstition and 
caution and the harrying of the Adiron- 
dack beaver began. 


Despite greed of humans, however, 
the Adirondack beaver held doggedly to 
their fatherland, the ancient plateau 
which stood when a great sea rolled 
across interior America. With fifteen 
hundred lakes and ponds and a maze of 
rivers, creeks and brooks to dwell in, 
they survived the trapper, red and 
white, for generations. Throughout the 
period of the French and Indian wars 
the very greed of the whites may have 
served to protect the Adirondack beaver 
from annihilation as the territory was 
debatable ground and trappers of either 
party risked their scalps if they ven- 
tured too far. 

It is probable, however, that by 1905 
the beaver was extinct in the state 
where once its fur was a staple of com- 
merce and a medium of exchange, and 
whose chief city gave the animal itself 
a place of honor on its seal and coat of 
arms. Here and there a guide could be 
found who would not admit that the 
beaver had been killed off. Such a one 
would speak significantly of a swift- 
swimming animal that darted beneath 
his boat in some remote stream or of a 
slapping detonation on a tranquil pond. 

A woodsman told the writer in 1903 
that he had seen an animal the preced- 
ing year swimming beneath the surface 
in the south branch of the Moose River 
which he thought was a beaver. The 
actual presence of beaver in the woods, 
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however, hardly could have remained 
so much of a mystery to the guides as 
was indicated by their shadowy stories. 
A single roving beaver will litter a 
stream or lake with peeled sticks which 
will betray his presence unmistakably, 
even though he build neither house nor 
dam. 

There is every reason to believe, 
therefore, that the “beaver” hinted at 
by woodsmen of twenty years ago were 
otter, or else some grand-daddy muskrat 
which flipped under water in a smacking 
dive just at the moment that the listen- 
er’s thoughts were turning toward the 
legendary beaver of the region. 


T was in 1905 that the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission of New York, 
which then had jurisdiction over the 

woodlands of the state and the denizens 
thereof, decided that it would be most 
appropriate to attempt to introduce the 
beaver again in the Empire State. It 
was not the first experiment of the kind 
made by the commission; indeed it was 
merely a detail of a general plan to 
re-stock the Adirondacks with the abor- 
iginal fauna of the region—wolves ex- 
cepted. 

Elk and moose had been liberated in 
the mountains in the hope that they 
would thrive and multiply. The numer- 
ous beaver meadows where ancient 
beaver ponds had silted up and become 
open glades, proved that once the beaver 
had found the Adirondack streams suit- 
able for his purposes and the commis- 
sion resolved to have beaver as well as 
elk and moose. Accordingly, in 1905, 


od 


Ccurtesy New York Conservation Commission 


Beaver dam on Indian Brook near Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain as it looked on June 20, 1919 


- of man. 
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Courtesy New York Conservation Commission 
Beaver house near Indian Brook 


a few pairs were turned loose, some in 
the vicinity of Old Forge on the Fulton 
Chain of lakes in Herkimer County and 
some farther north. 

The elk and moose were confiding 
creatures, obtained from parks or pre- 
serves where they had become tolerant 
They met a tragic end. Five 
or six of the elk were shot down in a 
group on Moss Lake, while the others 
perished singly by the hunter’s bullet or 
vanished leaving the suspicion of illegal 
slaughter. 
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The sagacious beaver fared better. 
Caution had bred nocturnal habits in 
him for ages; he was on the verge of 
mastering the bitter lesson of extinction. 
When the crates containing the pioneer 
couples had been lifted from the guide- 
boats in which they were carried to se- 
cluded spots and the slats had been 
knocked off, the beaver slipped overside 
without ostentation and vanished. 

That was the last seen of them for 
months. Just where the pioneer colony 
was founded is not definitely known to- 
day. Judging from their present dis- 
tribution and taking into account the 
spot where they were first set free, it 
probably was on the headwaters of some 
stream between the Fulton Chain and 
Big Moose sections of the Adirondacks. 
From time to time reports were received 
indicating that the beaver had not gone 
the way of the elk and moose and by 
1909 the rejuvenated “old:settler” was 
so numerous and confident as fre- 
quently to be seen by tourists. 

By that time a colony had picked out 
the marsh at the upper end of Big 
Moose Lake, a body of water whose 
shores are dotted with numerous camps 
and hotels, as a suitable site for a com- 
munity. A small dam was built across 
the inlet of the lake, two or three houses 
were erected and the summer folk re- 
garded it as one of the most interesting 
incidents of a vacation to row up to-the 
marsh to see the trees the beaver had 
cut and hear the water gurgling over 
their dam. 

Still, the presence of the beaver in in- 
creasing numbers in the Adirondacks 
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was not generally known. In 1912 Bar- 
num Brown, a curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, deplored the virtual extinc- 
tion of this interesting creature, saying 
in an article in the “American Museum 
Journal” in which he urged rigid protec- 
tion for beaver in the United States and 
Canada for a period of twenty years, 
that he had seen only seven occupied 
beaver houses on a fossil-hunting trip in 
the Red Deer River section of north- 
western Canada the preceding year. 

“Formerly the American beaver had a 
wider distribution than any other mam- 
mal except the puma,” he wrote. “Its 
range extended from Alaska to Califor- 
nia, across Canada from Hudson Bay, 
along the Atlantic Coast as far south as 
Georgia and northern Florida and 
thence along the Gulf of Mexico as far 
as the Rio Grande. In the northwest- 
ern section of Canada beavers are still 
quite numerous, especially in the mus- 
keg region.” 
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has been very materially improved be- 
cause of the better opportunity for the 
breeding of trout in the beaver ponds. 

“In certain instances damage has been 
caused either from flooding, resulting in 
the killing of timber, or from the felling 
of trees upon valuable camp sites. Per- 
mits to destroy dams and houses have 
been issued by the commission where it 
has appeared upon investigation that 
such relief should be granted. In a few 
cases permission has even been given to 
trap the beaver but it has always been 
stipulated that the skins be turned in to 
this office. Up to the time of writing 
this report, however, no skins have been 
received.” 

Meanwhile the industrious beaver was 
thriving in a manner to delight the 
heart of the author of copy-book 
maxims. Every season colony after col- 
ony ejected its lazy members and was 
abandoned by its more adventurous spir- 
its and these spread abroad through the 
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A beaver dam anchored by boulders 


OR the first ten years of their re- 

turn to the Adirondacks the beaver 

managed generally to escape pub- 
lic notice. When discovered, as they 
were occasionally, they were objects of 
curiosity and interest. By 1916, how- 
ever, the Conservation Commission of 
the state, which had succeeded the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, 
acknowledged that there were places in 
the Adirondacks where the beaver might 
have made a nuisance of himself and 
should be discouraged. In general, how- 
ever, its report for that year on the ex- 
periment of introducing beaver in the 
Adirondacks is most optimistic. 

“The success of the stocking of the 
Adirondacks with beaver,” it was said 
in the report, “has become increasingly 
apparent throughout the entire region. 
The universal testimony from hotel men 
and others in touch with the large num- 
ber of summer tourists is that the beaver 
and their dams and houses constitute 
one of the most interesting phases of the 
wild life of the woods. On streams 
where they have built their dams fishing 


land mating and forming new commu- 
nities. 

An example of their method of colo- 
nizing was seen on Dart’s Lake on the 
north branch of the Moose River. In 
1916 there was a prosperous beaver vil- 
lage on Moss Lake, a mile to the east 
and on the opposite side of a precipitous 
mountain. There was only one beaver 
on Dart’s Lake. William Dart, owner of 
the lake and a man wise in the ways 
of the woods, averred that the lone 
beaver had been driven out of the Moss 
Lake community because he was a 
loafer. 

Certain it was that during that first 
year on Dart’s Lake the exile devoted 
himself whole-heartedly to loafing. He 
built no house he dammed no stream. 
Such trees as he cut were saplings and 
apparently he lived from hand to mouth, 
no food stores being evident. 

The next year. however, the situation 
had changed. Having sown his wild 
oats, the lone beaver of Dart’s had 
mated, built a substantial home for his 
family and seemed a model beaver in 
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every respect. In due course he probably 
will become a patriarch, tinged with 
gray about the muzzle and revered and 
feared by every ne’er-do-well youngster 
of his village. 


O the north, on Big Moose Lake, the 
beaver had prospered mightily. 
Their dam had waxed so great as 

to flood the marshland adjoining the in- 
let, rendering trails to other lakes which 
started in the marsh utterly impassable. 
Similar conditions began to be reported 
in the Beaver River country to the 
north and in districts still farther away 
from the spot where the beaver were 
planted. 

The beaver were claiming the entire 
region for their own and most uncom- 
plimentary reports began to drift into 
the office of the Conservation Commis- 
sion at Albany in place of the “universal 
testimony from hotel men and others”. 
Sometimes they were to the effect that 
the fishing on some lake or stream had 
been spoiled by the industrious beaver; 
sometimes it was the scenery that had 
been spoiled; sometimes it was valuable 
timber land which had been flooded and 
the trees killed; sometimes it was a 
watery throughfare that had been ob- 
structed by beaver dams. 

Among: the last is Brown’s Tract In- 
let, a sluggish, meandering stream flow- 
ing into the south end of Raquette Lake 
which has been an important unit in the 
main camp route through the Adiron- 
dacks ever since their glades were trav- 
elled by man. In fact, Raquette Lake 
got its name from a “cache” of snow- 
shoes found on its shores which are 
thought to have been abandoned by a 
party of Trench and Indians on a winter 
foray to the Mohawk Valley by way of 
the frozen surface of Brown’s Tract In- 
let, Fulton Chain and the Moose River. 
The raiders were caught at Raquette 
Lake by a thaw which rendered their 
snowshoes useless, according to the le- 
gend and abandoned the enterprise, hid- 
ing their “raquettes” in the fir thicket 
where they were discovered long after- 
ward. 

Now Brown’s Tract Inlet, a highway 
of the woods from time immemorial, is 
obstructed within a few hundred yards 
of Raquette Lake by a beaver dam. The 
dam and some of the beaver houses are 
within plain view of a road which 
crosses the inlet and lumber wagons, 
stages and motor cars thunder across 
the bridge at brief intervals. Yet for 
three years the beaver of Brown’s 
Tract Inlet have held their own. 

A dozen times a day boats and canoes 
are hauled over their dam to the detri- 
ment of the structure and of the way- 
farer’s temper. Yet as often as the 
dam is injured the beaver repair it and 
cling doggedly to the site they have 
selected. They probably are the busi- 
est beaver in the world and if they 
have any spare time, they undoubtedly 
spend it at beaver mass meetings called 
to adopt resolutions favoring the ex- 
pulsion of humans from the woods. 

At the head of the inlet there is an- 
other colony on Brown’s Tract Ponds. 
The level of the water in the lower 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GRIZZLY 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN OLD HUNTER WHILE ON THE TRAIL OF 
ONE OF OUR MOST INTERESTING AND SAGACIOUS WILD ANIMALS 


“Hunting the Grizzly With the Bow,” 

in the October, 1920, ForREST AND 
STREAM, I was surprised to learn that 
it was possible to kill them so easily. 
Another thing that surprised me was 
the number of people he cited as having 
been attacked by grizzlies. 

I once had some curiosity to find out 
if a grizzly would attack a person at 
night so I slept in a trail that appeared 
to be used by one every night, and I was 
not disturbed. There may be some truth 
in a friend’s explanation of why the 
bears never bothered me. He said that 
“when a bear comes along, he just rolls 
you over, calls you dead and goes on.” 

The Yellowstone Park bears have been 
protected so long, that itis no wonder they 
are rather impudent; but grizzlies don’t 
always act that way. An old partner of 
mine once told me how he and three 
other hunters went to sleep one night 
around a fire; the fire went out during 
the night and in the morning there was 
a bear’s track in the ashes. 

I can almost match that with an ex- 
perience of my own. Two of us were 
trapping beaver on the Piney late one 
spring. We camped about a hundred 
yards from the creek and did not put 
up our tent. I killed an elk and in- 
tended to make a rope of his hide. I 
got the hide partly grained and threw 
it in a hole that was filled with water 
situated about half way to the creek. 
The next morning I found that the hide 
had been dragged out of the water and 
the part that was grained had been 
eaten out by a bear. My friend had 
skinned a beaver in camp the day be- 
fore and had thrown the carcass only 
far enough from camp to be out of the 
way. Doubtless that had attracted the 
bear. 


[* reading Dr. Pope’s account of 


HAVE wounded at least two grizzlies 
at very close quarters and neither of 
them charged. One was in the Big 
Snowy Mountains. I followed him into 
a canyon where the snow was very deep. 
He stuck his head over the roots of a 
fallen pine about 20 yards off and I 
fired, expecting to break his neck. He 
fell and rolled down within ten steps of 
me, and I soon saw that he was going 
to get up. I shot him in the body and 
he got up, headed towards me. I wal- 
lowed through the snow until I got an- 
other cartridge in my 40-90 Sharps and 
when I turned he was in the brush and 
climbing the mountain. He got away. 
The other one was near the head of 
Pumpkin Creek, in a little brushy gully. 
The brush was probably 20 yards wide 
with prairie on both sides. I had killed 
a deer the day before and this day I tied 
my horse near by and started on foot 
for the place where I had left the deer. 
Before I got to the deer and, while I was 
close to the brush, I disturbed a big 
grizzly lying in a wet, mossy place. He 
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acted as a fat, lazy pig would have done 
under the same circumstances: raised up 
on his fore feet, stuck his ears forward 
and sniffed. I thought of the advise my 
two experienced partners had given me 
a few days before: that the best thing 
to do in such a case would be to slip 
away. 

He was not more than ten steps away, 
and I was ona bank. I thought I would 
aim at him anyway and see if my 
nerves were quite steady. They were, 
and I shot in his ear, but being above 
him the bullet went below his brain. 

I got back from the edge of the brush 
and he lay and howled. My horse was 


Photo by Frederick K. Vreeland. 
The grizzly bear (Ursus horribilis) 


50 or 100 yards off and I thought I had 
better get him, but when I got back I 
could not find the bear. 

I once shot in a black bear’s. ear on 
Vancouver Island, but I did not get him 
that day, though I got him the next, and 
found the bullet had gone straight in 
his ear and would have killed him if I 
had been on a level with him. He was 
behind a boulder on top of a high ledge 
of rock and I could just see the top of 
his head. He climbed the mountain 
and got into a steep narrow slide that 
I was in. I let him come pretty close 
before I tried to shoot. My rifle 
snapped. The bear tried to stop and 
the way he tore up the snow was a 
sight, but he managed to stop before 
he got to me. He turned sideways, 
bowed his neck, and sidled towards 
me a little and I kept snapping at him. 
Then he decided he had better get 
away. 

There was a bunch of brush near by 
and he walked towards that, stopping 
every few steps to look at me. KF fired 
just after he disappeared and missed, 


but I found him on top of a ledge of rock 
the next morning. He commenced 
walking slowly towards me with his 
head down. I shot him through the head 
and he rolled over the bluff. 


GOT one bear skin that was the color 

of a silver fox. It was almost black 

except for the silver hairs on the 
fore parts. 

I was hunting in the Crazy Mountains 
north of Livingston, Montana, for elk, 
deer and antelope. One day my partner 
brought in the hind quarters of an: elk 
on his horse. He told me that he had 
hung the fore quarters up in a tree. He 
also told me that he had seen tracks 
of a big bear. He said his dog was a 
good bear dog and that if I would go 
with him the next day he thought we 
could find the bear. 

We started together the next morning 
and when we came to where he had hung 
up the fore quarters of the elk, we found 
them gone. He followed the trail with 
the dog and I kept higher up the moun- 
tain. I soon came to a thicket of small 
pines, and skirted ‘along the edge. Later 
I heard a bear running in the thicket. 
When I got to the upper side of the 
thicket my horse smelled the bear and 
I knew he must be near by. 

When I got to the top of the ridge I 
met my partner coming back. He said 
the dog had taken the back trail, and 
he had called him off and we would 
have to try again some other time. I 
told him where the bear was, and we 
‘og soon at the place I had last heard 

im. 

He was near the edge of the thicket, 
and stayed there snuffing and grunting. 
The dog barked at him but would not go 
near him. I went to the edge of the 
thicket and lay down, thinking I might 
be able to see him but I could not. Then 
I got on my horse and rode into the 
thicket thinking I might be able to drive 
him out. The dog then acted better and 
I could see where they were by the bushes 
shaking, but I could not tell just where 
the dog was, so did not shoot. 

The bear walked around me and went 
into the heart of the thicket, but there 
were so many fallen trees there that I 
did not care to follow. 

My partner then went around to the 
opposite side of the thicket with the dog 
and I sat still on my horse in the thicket. 
Being on horseback I could see over the 
tops of the little pines and I soon saw 
them parting as the bear crowded 
through them coming straight towards 
me. I let him come within twelve steps, 
then pointed my rifle at a spot below 
where the bushes were parting and fired. 
The bear fell. 

My horse moved a little and I saw a 
patch of hair and fired several shots at 
it. Then my partner came up and said: 
“Have you got him?” “Yes,” I said. “I 
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METHODS OF SAVING ALASKA GAME 


AN INTELLIGENT AND AUTHORITATIVE OPINION FROM ONE WHO HAS LIVED LONG 
IN ALASKA AND HAS MADE A CLOSE STUDY OF ACTUAL FIELD CONDITIONS 


FTER reading some articles that 
appeared in recent numbers of 
FOREST AND STREAM I have come 

to the conclusion that there is very lit- 
tle more to be said on the game prob- 
lems of Alaska. These articles and es- 
pecially Mr. Sheldon’s, which appeared 
in the March, 1920, number, cover the 
subject pretty thoroughly. 

I believe that Col. Grave’s article on 
Forestry and Game Conservation in the 
May number calls attention to many 
good principles that should be applied 
in Alaska. He calls attention to one of 
our greatest problems, that is, to build 
up an efficient corps of men who will 
actually administer the game in an in- 
telligent manner. 

I do not think it necessary to reduce 
the game bag as has been suggested by 
Mr. McGuire, of Outdoor Life, unless it 
should apply to specific localities. It is 
my opinion that the protection of the 
game and some fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska should be in the hands of the 
Biological Survey and a considerable 
number of good hunters employed as 
game wardens, whose duty it should be 
to inforce the laws and destroy all pred- 
atory animals and birds and to do any- 
thing else that will aid in the develop- 
ment of the country. 

I sincerely believe that hunter-ward- 
ens who will work faithfully could save 
more game than all the hunters in 
Alaska kill. These men should be re- 
quired to keep a diary and make month- 
ly reports on all matters pertaining to 
game. They should cut trails, build 
shelter cabins, etc. The presence of 
wardens in the hunting country would 
prevent many violations of the law. The 
prime object of law is prevention not 
prosecution. 


LASKA is a hard country for 
some to live in, especially pros- 
pectors who should be given every 

encouragement. In regard to the pro- 
tection of brown bear, I am very strongly 
in favor of the present protection of 
them in certain localities, but in protect- 
ing them other game and _ interests 
should be considered. There is lots of 
room for the bear in parts of Alaska. 
Just because a bear kills a man once in 
a while is no more reason for exterm- 
inating them than it is for killing all 
auto drivers because some of them are 
reckless and run over people. Simply 
putting laws on paper doesn’t make 
them effective in the game fields. What 
is most needed is action along the right 
lines. The present system of appoint- 
ing game wardens is more or less con- 
nected with politics. Some of them 
spend their time wearing out the seats 
of their trousers. 

Mr. Sheldon intimates that the laws 
we now have are almost without possi- 
ble enforcement and lays the blame on 
the people whose interests are affected 
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White sheep head from the Kenai 


(Ovis dalli) 


by them. This is true to some extent. 
That being the case there must be some- 
thing wrong either with the laws or the 
people here. As it is the easier thing 
to do, why not change the laws to suit 


the people. First of all, a game warden 
should not be considered or allowed as 
an aesthetic addition to the game of 


Alaska. Why not make him more use- 
ful than ornamental? He should be and 
could be of great help to the people 
instead of occupying the position he does 
now. 

One of the things to be understood 
by outsiders, law-makers and would-be 
law-makers is the great dependence the 
people in this country must place on one 
another. Consider the position a man 
is in when he squeals on a violator of 
the law. Right here is the most badly 
shattered vertebra in the game law. 
Here in this country where everyone 
knows everyone else (in each specific 
locality) and are so dependent upon one 
another at times, no one can afford to 
squeal. This feature of the law is more 
apt to be used for revenge than for 
good. Any information given to game 
wardens should be voluntary and not 
compulsory and should be confidential. 

Mr. Sheldon says that we resent out- 
side influence; well certainly there are 
some reasons for it when you consider 
the different opinions expressed by such 
men as Dr. Hornaday and Mr. McGuire. 
Why is it that they differ so widely on 
the eagle question? One advocates the 
protection of them, the other a raise 
in the bounty for killing them. The fact 
is neither one understands that problem 
in Alaska. 

Mr. Sheldon certainly understands the 
problem when he states that, “what is 
needed are different regulations for the 
various independent game sections, 
adapted to the special game conditions 


of each.” Mr. Sheldon further states that 
“it should be clear to outsiders that in 
considering the game laws of Alaska 
they must first understand the condi- 
tions of that country and consider the 
just material interests of the people liv- 
ing there and also their point of view.” 
Many of us have different views of 
many problems. 

There is some agitation against the 
outside sportsman by some men who call 
themselves Alaskans. Now, what is an 
Alaskan? We are a great conglomera- 
tion of people from all over the world, 
many of whom are only here to make 
a stake and get out again. Most of us 
came here of our own free will, many of 
us have failed to make our little pile 
and have become old-timers. Perhaps, 
as Sheldon intimates, some think that 
the U. S. should feel grateful because 
we are here. 


LASKA belongs to the people of 
the U. S. A. and was paid for with 
their good money. Surely we do 

not inherit the whole country or any 
special privileges by coming here. Every 
citizen should have the same rights and 
every citizen should take an interest in 
the welfare of Alaska and the protection 
of its natural resources, including game. 
It remains to be seen if they are willing 
to spend the money needed to protect 
and develop the game and fur supply. 

It would surprise some to know of the 
things that happen in the game fields. 
I do not refer to the deeds of men only. 
A recent outdoor publication tells of the 
work of eagles among wild sheep. 
Eagles are not the only things that prey 
on the sheep, and sheep are not the only 
things that eagles prey upon. 

In the Weekly News Letter, January 
7, 1920, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, ap- 
pears an article which states that from 
the estimates of farmers and stockmen 
not less than $5,000,000 was saved to 
them by a force of 400 to 500 hunters 
who killed 32,000 wild animals under the 
direction of the Biological Survey. It 
would be impossible to tell how much 
game would be saved by such operations. 

Now I want to express my opinion on 
our Governor’s attitude regarding some 
things. He believes that market hunting 
should be permitted for the reason that 
some cannot get out to kill their game. 
Market hunting should be controlled 
with due regard to the supply of game 
and the needs of any locality and the 
means of transportation existing there. 
Right here on the Kenai Peninsula (and 
I have seen and donethesameelsewhere) 
men will go out and kill a moose and 
wallow through snow and slave like a 
horse, pulling a sled or dragging the 
meat through the snow or packing it out 
and finally get it to town. And those 
poor people who are not able to take a 
little time off to get their game will 
offer about one-third of what it is actu- 
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ally worth to get it to market. These 
poor people, how I do pity them when 
they can’t buy any game! 


T was through the recommendations of 
some of the fellows in the country 
here that market hunting on this pen- 

insula was made illegal. There were 
men here and still are who took the 
stand that they were allowed to kill 
and sell two moose and then kill two 
more for their own use. These men 
could make more money and make it 
easier by working for wages. The law 
regulation as it stands today can be 
and is evaded and the warden we have 
had here for the past six years encour- 
ages evasion of the law. 

The Governor’s idea about a sports- 
man is a queer one. It seems that he 
thinks a sportsman kills only for the 
sake of killing. I wish he could have 
been a member of our hunting party this 
fall. A man can be a sportsman and still 
not be a millionaire. Any man should 
be glad to be found worthy to be called 
by that name. These men surely enjoy 
eating meat as much as the Govern- 
or. He further states that the 
sportsman really does this country no 
good. 
have spent not less than $100,000 in 
Alaska this year (1920) and many of 
them have confined their hunting to the 
brown bear which the Governor would 
have exterminated. 

Many prospectors and others make a 
grubstake working for these hunters. 
Many men will quit other work to go 
with a hunting party. Some of these 
same sportsmen have spent many thou- 
sands of dollars in the development of 
Alaska. I would like to see them come 
in greater numbers. 

He also says that the people of Alas- 
ka are very jealous of their game. It 
is the people who are so busy making 
money that they can’t get out and get 
their game that are jealous. He thinks 
that if it were left to Alaskans they 
would devise laws and regulations that 
would meet all the existing conditions. 
I wonder if the Governor realizes what 
a big job that is and I wonder if he 
knows of all the existing conditions. I 
think not. 

Now let me illustrate to you what 
may be expected of Alaskans in the way 
of making laws that we might have 
meat to eat. The Territorial Legisla- 
ture passed a law authorizing the de- 
struction of all tubercular cattle. I am 
in favor of this. But they made the 
individual stand all the loss. What in- 
centive is there for a man to try farm- 
ing in Alaska? Govenor Riggs com- 
plains that he only has ten wardens to 
patrol this vast country. Well, if they 
are all like the one he has had in Sew- 
ard for the past six years very little 
country has been patrolled. It is safe 
to say that this one has not spent one- 
tenth of his time in the game country. 
Over seventy-five per cent. of his time 
has been spent in the town of Seward. 
If he went far into the hunting country 
without a guide he would get lost! 
Wardens should be required to do a lot 
of things besides sit around. They 
should cut trails, build shelter cabins, 
build foot bridges and hunt out pred- 


I believe that outside hunters . 
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atory animals and birds. In other 
words they should earn their money, 
help the people and enforce the law. I 
realize that the number of wardens 
that have been and are now employed 
is insufficient. It is-also true that a 
warden who spends the greater part of 
his time in town does not have much 
chance to know what is going on in 
the country. The warden draws a sal- 
ary and is supposed to perform certain 
duties, vaguely specified. 


DO not believe that Alaskans would 

willingly be taxed for the sum nec- 

essary to protect and develop the 
game in Alaska. As all the people in 
the States are interested in Alaska, I 
think it is their duty to furnish the 
funds necessary. It remains to be seen 
whether they will do this. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Commerce have the au- 
thority to issue all regulations neces- 
ary to protect the game and fur. 


tags should be attached to the animals 
when shipped and also a report should 
be made of every animal killed and the 
reason given for killing it. I think a 
man might be allowed to kill and sell 
one moose, but not to kill any more than 
one if he sells it, or part of it, but if 
he does not kill any for market he may 
be allowed two for his own use and that 
of his family if he needs them. 
Trophy hunters pay well for what 
they get and surely anyone is welcome 
to the meat who is willing to pack it 
out. The Governor’s statement that the 
brown bear is only protected for the 
benefit of outside sportsmen is entirely 
wrong. The brown bear is a part of 
man’s God-given Dominion and should 
have a place in it. How many people 
interested in the protection of Alaska 
game know that within the memory of 
white men living here on the Kenai 
Peninsula there used to be hundreds of 
caribou and very few moose? Now 
there are no caribou but thousands’ of 





Getting into the sheep country at the head of Killy River on the Kenai 


I have lived a number of years in 
Alaska and quite a lot of my time has 
been spent among the game and men 
in the hills, and I often find it neces- 
sary to forget the laws supposed to be 
in force in this country and let my 
actions be governed by certain passages 
in the 50th Psalm. Take game protec- 
tion out of politics or the generations 
to come will not enjoy the supply of 
game that should be their due. 

Under the present system wardens are 
paid a salary, but guides are charged 
$25.00 for a license and required to 
accomplish what the game warden is 
paid for doing. The warden sometimes 
speaks of the guides as “my men.” 

The citizen who may know of a vio- 
lation of the law will think twice be- 
fore he spends his time and money to 
do what the warden should do and be- 
sides he only makes an enemy. 

I believe that every hunter and trap- 
per should be charged a small fee for a 
license and tags should be_ issued 
for the number of game and fur-bearing 
animals he is allowed to take. These 


moose. What has brought about the 
change? There is another part of 
Alaska that was once a great moose 
country; now they are very scarce there. 
Here is something for game protection- 
ists to think about. 

Here on the Kenai, sheep are pro- 
tected (?) from being killed by men in 
the eastern part, yet there are doz- 
ens of wolverines and eagles preying 
on them all the time. A friend of mine 
from the Tanana told me of an old man 
over there who boasts of killing and 
marketing ninety-five sheep. He is an 
old man now and his just dues are not 
far off. It is rumored around here that 
one man claims to have killed eight or 
nine moose last winter. Now, an offend- 
er like that ought to refer to the 
last passage in the 50th Psalm. Some 
of our law makers ought to read it too. 


WAS talking recently to an Alaskan 
hunter about these problems. He is 
very much interested in the matter 
as he has lived here for many years 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 188) 
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DR. HENSHALL AT WALTON’S SHRINE 


HE ENJOYS SOME TROUT FISHING ON ENGLISH STREAMS AND VISITS THE 
BIRTHPLACE OF THE FAMOUS OLD PISCATOR AND FATHER OF ANGLING 


FTER visiting Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau and making short 
trips to the charming suburbs of 

St. Cloud, St. Denis, St. Germain, St. 
Owen and Neuilly, Judge Longworth 
and I concluded to leave France for 
England, as neither of us cared to visit 
Germany. Accordingly we crossed the 
narrow strait, about twenty-five miles 
wide, from Calais to Dover, and much 
to our relief and that of our fellow 
voyagers it was as smooth as the pro- 
verbial mill pond. As the tides of the 
North Sea. and the English Channel 
meet at the Strait of Dover, it is usually 
quite rough and very choppy, and is 
much dreaded by travelers. After an 
hour’s sail the chalk cliffs of England 
loomed up, and before the lapse of an- 
other hour we arrived at Dover. 

A few years before our crossing Cap- 
tain Matthew Webb, an Englishman, 
was successful in swimming from 
Calais to Dover, but, unfortunately, 
lost his life a few years later when at- 
tempting to swim across the Rapids 
and Whirlpool at Niagara Falls. 

From Dover we proceeded direct to 
London. The journey through the 
lovely county of Kent, with the hop 
fields and vegetable gardens in the 
height of their profusion, was most 
charming. Owing to the intense and 
high state of cultivation and its landed 
estates, fine roads and hedges, stone 
walls and stone cottages, England is the 
most beautiful country in the world. 
We obtained comfortable quarters in 
Albion Street, near Hyde Park. We 
viewed the principal sights of London, 
including Westminster Abbey, St. Pauls 
and the Houses of Parliament, all of 
which we found highly interesting, but 
we took more pleasure in wandering 
through the streets, courts and purlieus 
of London that were once frequented by 
our old friends Dick Swiveller, Sam 
Weller, Captain Cuttle, Gabriel Varden 
and Wilkins Micawber, who once lived, 
moved and had their being in those 
precincts, and are now immortalized by 
the genius of Charles Dickens. 


and profit, in the British Mu- 
seum, which contains one of the 
largest collections of ancient and re- 
cent specimens of art, science and natu- 


W* spent much time, with pleasure 


ral history in the world. But while 
we admired the famous collection of 
Grecian sculptures known as the Elgin 
Marbles, we could not refrain from 
sharing with Lord Byron the view that 
it was questionable wisdom, at best, to 
take advantage of a weak and impover- 
ished nation by depriving it of its most 
valuable heirlooms. True, Lord Elgin 
purchased the sculptures for what was 
considered a good price in his day. but 
which at the present time would be a 
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mere bagatelle in comparison with their 
present worth. It would be a magnani- 
mous act, worthy of a great nation, to 
restore the priceless collection to Greece, 
where each piece could be seen in situ 
by the appreciative traveler. Plaster 
casts of the originals would answer just 
as well for museum purposes, which is 
exemplified in a number of national 
museums where similar casts are ex- 
hibited. 

While Greece and Italy have been de- 
spoiled and robbed of their ancient 


Cleopatra’s Needle and Waterloo 
Bridge 


heirlooms and archeological treasures 
to enrich private and public museums 
of so-called civilized nations, Egypt has 
suffered most. One of the ancient obe- 
lisks of Heliopolis, known as Cleopa- 
tra’s Needles, stands in Central Park, 
in New York City, and one on the 
Thames Embankment, in London. To 
the average intellect these priceless 
relics of antiquity are nothing but tall 
red granite columns of no particular 
significance. How much better the in- 
telligent traveler would enjoy seeing 
them in Alexandria, from whence they 
were taken. and where they would be 
more profoundly impressive in the local 
atmosphere of Egypt, and under the 
mystic glamor of Isis and Osiris. 

But while these questionable acts of 
acquisition may be looked upon as re- 
fined vandalism, the inhuman and 
ghoulish practice of robbine the tombs 


of the Pharaohs and other ancient dy- 
nasties of Egypt of their cherished dead 
to enrich the museums of the civilized 
world, deserves a harsher term. Those 
poor bodies that were religiously swathed 
and embalmed by loving hands, and had 
rested peacefully for, perhaps, ten thou- 
sand years, were ruthlessly torn from 
their sepulchers so that every ambitious 
museum could have its mummy! It is 
not so long since thousands of mummies 
were exhumed, despoiled and denuded 
of their sacred wrappings and cere- 
ments, to be shipped to our own and 
other countries for paper rags! 


tunately, during the Jubilee of 

Queen Victoria, to celebrate her 
peaceful and successful reign of fifty 
years. A few days after our arrival 
the Queen was to visit London for the 
first time in ten years, to dedicate the 
People’s Palace, in the east end of the 
city. On the auspicious day she was 
to pass along Edgeware Road, Oxford 
and Regent streets to Piccadilly, thence 
along the Strand to the place of the 
ceremony. Elevated seats had been 
erected in front of the stores along the 
route, which commanded a good price 
from the onlookers. 

We went to Edgeware Road, which 
was but a couple of blocks from our 
domicile, and stood with the crowd on 
the curb. On each side of the street, 
about twenty-five feet apart, stood 
soldiers with presented arms, along the 
entire route. First came the Horse 
Guards, a squadron of England’s finest 
and the pride of London, on a canter, 
followed by the royal coach containing 
the good Queen and one of her daugh- 
ters. As she passed us rapidly we un- 
covered and saluted, but so far as we 
could see we were the only ones who did 
so. There was no enthusiasm evinced 
by the conservative crowd. An Ameri- 
can assemblage would have “gone wild” 
and tossed up their hats, and the cor- 
tege would have been preceded by a 
brass band! 

The next day Longworth and I went 
into a haberdashery on Regent street 
to make a purchase. I said to the girl 
clerk in well simulated London accents 
which I sometimes assumed to worry 
my companion: “I say, did you see our 
Queen, yesterday?” “Oh, yes,” she re- 
plied in a nochalant and bored manner. 
Then I tried again: “We’re jolly well 
fond of our Queen, d’ye know!” 

“Well,” she rejoined, “ what ’ave you 
to do with it: you’re Americans.” 

Then the Judge had his laugh at my 
expense, for I was compelled to pur- 
chase a necktie to appease the girl. 

During our stay there occurred the 
Derby Race, London’s greatest event. 
We bought seats on a tally-ho coach for 
five nounds each. including a champagne 


tr visit to London happened, for- 
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lunch on the grounds, which were at 
Epsom Downs, fifteen miles from the 
city. In order to comply with the usage 
and custom of the occasion we wore 
“igh ‘ats’ and Prince Albert coats. We 
started from the White Horse Inn, in 
Piccadilly, and for fifteen miles we 
formed part of a procession of vehicles 
of every kind and condition from the 
coster-monger’s cart to the royal coach, 
in addition to thousands of pedestrians 
of}both sexes, for it was London’s great 
day, and every one took part a-foot, a- 
horseback or on wheels. 

While there was much chaffing along 
the road, hilarity and good humor were 
mostly in evidence. When about half 
the distance had been “negotiated”, as 
an English friend remarked, we saw 
many of the “hikers” resting under the 
hedges, and farther along the occupants 
of some of the vehicles were regaling 
themselves with refreshments of various 
kinds, and empty bottles and beer kegs 
were lying around. Some of the throng 
were sleeping off the effects of fatigue, 
or maybe too much booze, and it is more 
than likely that a good many failed to 
reach the objective point in time for the 
great event; but they had a good time. 


HEN we finally arrived at our 
destination we beheld an im- 
mense concourse of men, women 

and children; a perfect pandemonium, 
turmoil and tumult of people of all kinds 
and condition. There were venders of 
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of the greatest event of the year, the 
Derby Stakes, or as they call it over 
there, the “Darby.” 


N Whitmonday we had the pleasure 
of witnessing a good exhibition of 
ingiand’s national game of 

Cricket. It was well played by both 
sides, and much enthusiasm was shown 
by both players and spectators. There 
was no ill feeling between the rival clubs 
or against the umpire, and everything 
was conducted on the plane of good 
sportsmanship. The vanquished men 
proved themselves good losers by ap- 
plauding their victors. This was as it 
should be. 

For two centuries the English game of 
cricket has been played fairly and 
squarely, school against school, village 
against village, county against county, 
ard England against Australia, Canada 
and South Africa, and always on the 
principle of a fair field, no favor, and 
may the best club win. 

What a sad commentary is that of 
our own National game of baseball, in 
its degeneracy, as evinced in the scandal 
and rascality that has been exposed, as 
I write, in connection with the World’s 
Series of 1919. It has been shown that 
players were bought and sold like sheep 
in the shambles, and their clubs dishon- 
ored and disgraced for filthy lucre, with- 
out any regard for manhood or hon- 
esty, to say nothing of the great wrong 
done to sportsmanship. 

Among the theaters, Old Drury Lane 


race badges and race handkerchiefs; of.. and Covent Garden were the first to be 


liquid and solid refreshments; of pipes, 
tobacco and cigarettes; of Jubilee canes, 
Jubilee badges and handkerchiefs, and 
even Jubilee shrimps. Prominent in the 
motley crowd were performing acro- 
bats, jugglers, negro minstrels, trained 
dogs and birds, gypsy fortune tellers 
and boxers who offered to fight any one 
of their weight for a pound. There 
were also Punch and Judy; Aunt Sally 
and her clay pipes, bookmakers and 
fakirs of every description. It was a 
wonderful crowd and a wonderful sight 
as we viewed it from the top of our 
coach, for they jostled, pushed and el- 
bowed their various ways through the 
squirming throng like ants about their 
hill before a summer shower. They pro- 
claimed their purposes or cried their 
wares as they wove in ‘and out 
through the struggling mass of human- 
ity, every one in good humor with him- 
self and his neighbor and evidently more 
interested in the human race than in 
the great horse race about to take place. 

The grand stand was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, as was also the space 
along the homestretch. Finally the 
horses got away amid the wild cheering 
of the vast multitude, but were soon lost 
to view, inasmuch as the race was run 
on turf, and not on a regularly con- 
structed circular track, so that, owing 
totheundulating character of the course, 
the horses were sometimes completely 
out of sight. But at last the eager 
horses came thundering down the home- 
stretch as the air quivered with the wild 
cheers of the excited multitude, when a 
horse named “Merry Monarch” was the 
first to pass under the wire, the winner 


visited on account of their history and 
old-time associations. At the Savoy we 
attended one of the first presentations 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s latest opera, 
Ruddigore, which we enjoyed exceeding- 
ly, though for some reason it did not 
take very well in the United States, 
afterward; perhaps it was too English, 
inasmuch as two of the finest and most 
characteristic scenes were to the manner 
born. One was in the baronial hall of 
a castle, the walls of which were hung 
with full-length portraits of the ances- 
try of the family, some clad in armor 
and others in the fashion of later gen- 
erations. The hero of the opera, the 
scion of the house, had not conducted 
himself in accordance with his position. 
Soon after he had entered the apart- 
ment the stage was darkened for a mo- 
ment, and when the lights were again 
turned on his forbears descended from 
their frames, and surrounding him, up- 
braided him for his folly. 


HE other scene, as I recall it, dis- 
closed the grand double stairway in 
the main hall of the castle, at day- 

break, after the hunt ball, with the 
tenor serenading his sweetheart with 
the song “Queen of My Heart.” After 
this the large doors under the grand 
stairway were thrown open and a full 
pack of fox hounds, with the master of 
the hunt and whippers-in, rushed in, 
and as the guests descended the double 
stairway, clothed in hunting costume, 
the great hall rang with the hunting 
chorus. 

The Alhambra Music Hall was a fa- 
vorite resort, especially for men~about 


town, and the performances were al- 
ways first-class and very enjoyable. 
Longworth and I were present one 
evening and were much pleased when 
an American vocalist, one of the Yeat- 
man sisters, was on the program. She 
sang Henry Carey’s “Sally in Our 
Alley,” a song of the seventeenth cent- 
ury that will never grow old. Miss 
Yeatman was attired in the handsome 
and striking garb of a gallant young 
man of that period, which was very 
becoming to her, and she proved so cap- 
tivating and sang so well that she re- 
ceived several encores and bouquets ga- 
lore. We were delighted with our fair 
countrywoman, and our thoughts were 
with her as she sang: 


“Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Sally!” 


FTER seeing the principal sights 
of London and vicinity Longworth 
and I went to Liverpool, where 

we were to meet the ship on which 
were Mrs. Longworth and their two 
daughters, who were to tour England 
and Scotland after my return to the 
United States. From Liverpool we 
went to Chester for a few days, and 
after promenading around the old 
Roman wall which encircles the city, 
and rowing on the river Dee, I bade my 
friends good-bye and departed for vari- 
ous parts of Cheshire and Lancashire 
to look up my English cousins. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. R. B. 
Marston, Editor of the Fishing Gazette, 
of London, who was most cordial and 
kind, and of some angler friends I had 
met on the continent, and of my rela- 
tives, I was fortunate to obtain some 
fair trout fishing on certain rivers in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire, also some pike and perch fishing. 
The rivers were quiet and smooth as 
compared with our rugged American 
streams, and were better adapted for 
dry-fly fishing, which was then begin- 
ning to be popular in England. It was 
considered good sport to take a “couple 
of brace” of trout in half a day’s fish- 
ing with the fly, either wet or dry. I 
found the pike to be the same as our 
own, while the perch differed but little 
either in gameness or appearance. 


While in London and Manchester I 
visited the principal fishing tackle 
shops. I found but few split-bamboo 
rods on sale, as those most in vogue 
were greenheart and natural cane. 
There were no trout rods of less than 
twelve feet in length, and they were 
quite heavy as compared with our own, 
and, in fact, most of them required two 
hands in casting the fly. Since that 
time, however, the English rod makers 
have vied with each other in producing 
shorter and lighter rods, more in ac- 
cordance with the American plan. I 
found nothing especially desirable for 
my own fising except a collapsible land- 
ing-net rim of whalebone, which I pur- 
chased. At the Manchester Jubilee Ex- 
position I found nothing new in the ex- 
hibits of fishing tackle, except in the 
way of single-action reels, which were 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 180) 
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TROUT FISHING IN UINTA BASIN 


A WEEK OF SPLENDID SPORT WITH THE NATIVE-BORN CUT-THROATS OF 
UTAH ON STREAMS THAT HAVE SELDOM BEEN VISITED BY FISHERMEN 


CROSS a couple of high mountain 
ranges, seventy miles to the east 
of Salt Lake City and as far from 

a railroad, lies the Uinta Basin, a 
region as little visited as any part of 
the United States. The Basin is about 
seventy-five miles across by a hundred 
from west to east and is ‘almost entirely 
encircled by mountains gemmed with 
scores of lovely lakes that are the 
sources of many rushing streams. The 
waters of these lakes and streams 
abound with lusty, gamy native cut- 
throat trout. There are trout there 
ten years old that have never seen an 
artificial fly. 

Early one morning Davy and I left 
Salt Lake City in a big touring car. 
In the back were the articles appro- 
priate to the occasion and before us 
was the long smooth climb of Parley’s 
Canyon. Down the farther side we 
scooted and on past the famous old sil- 
ver camp of Park City where it nestles 
in a steep ravine high above the valley. 
Over another divide to Kamas Flat and 
down a dugway to the hamlet of Wood- 
land on the Provo we had reached the 
limit of previous expeditions and we 
opened the log book for further in- 
structions. 

Fifteen miles to the summit. Eleva- 
tion 8800 feet. A newly-constructed 
Forestry Service road curved and looped 
and twisted by a series of tortuous dug- 
Ways among the pines until it took us 
to the top. Down into the head of Wolf 
Creek it swings like a standard railroad 
grade, smooth as a boulevard, past a 
wonderful forest of pines. Deep in the 
canyon we came to the west branch of 
the Du Chesne and a little later the 
waters of the north fork poured in over 
a bed of white boulders. It was a 
charming spot to stop for lunch, and 
as we uncovered the basket under the 
trees at the junction of the streams we 
were strongly tempted to get out our 
tackle. We had covered something like 
eighty miles of splendid road and had 
enjoyed every mile of it. 


E had arranged to meet Mr. A. 

J. Charles, Engineer in charge 

of the Uinta Irrigation Project, 

at Tabiona, a few miles down the valley. 

The greater part of the Basin has 

been retained by the government as a 

reservation for the Ute Indians, who 

have lived there during countless gener- 

ations. Forty acres of the choicest tilla-. 

ble land, with water for irrigation, are 
alloted to each member of the tribe. 


By RAY FROST 


Twenty-two ditch systems convey the 
waters of numerous streams to the vari- 
ous cultivated areas, and the duties of 
Mr. Charles include the maintenance of 
these canals and the regulation of the 
flow. In 1905 the government opened 
some of the reservation lands for home- 
stead by whites. 

The goodnatured Utes had shown 
little enthusiasm for husbandry and it 
was thought the example of a few in- 
dustrious neighbors might spur them 
to greater industry. The wisdom of the 
theory hias been born out to a certain 
extent, but as a rule the Indians of 
the Basin cannot yet be said to be good 
farmers. The government looks far 
ahead. If the present generation of 
Indians does not become enlightened and 
self-supporting maybe the next will, or 
the next. Perhaps it may be a hun- 
dred years before they outgrow the old 
traditions of indolence—or two hun- 
dred. 

Tabiona takes its name from the Ute 
chieftain Tabby, who ruled the tribes 
of the Basin three-quarters of a century 
ago and was the last of a line of great 
chiefs. Since the time of the coming 


On the trail to Uinta Basin 


of the white man the affairs of the Ute 
tribes have been conductd by numerous 
factional leaders called headmen. 

Mr. Charles spent a part of the fol- 
lowing day with us whipping the pools 
and rapids of the Du Chesne. He has 
had the advantage of three years’ ae- 
quaintance with the cut-throat trout of 
the Basin and knows their ways as he 
knows the ‘amiable ways of the Ute In- 
dians. Davy and I learned something 
of fly casting that morning. The river 
in the vicinity of Tabiona had been 
pretty well whipped by touring fisher- 
men throughout the summer and the 
first hour on the stream was disappoint- 
ing. It was too much like the home 
streams some of us know so well. 
Charles had been working hard. 

“Plenty of them in here,” he cheer- 
fully declared. “They’ll begin to rise 
pretty soon.” 

About the middle of the forenoon the 
fish began to show more interest. Davy 
and I had relaxed our efforts somewhat 
to study the amazing technique of this 
man Charles. In the precise manner 
of his profession he seemed to plot the 
surface of the water into twelve-inch 
squares into each of which he dropped 
his flies with tireless persistence and 
unerring accuracy. He handled at 
least ten feet more line than Davy or 
I could manage, and when his flies had 
drifted for a foot or two recovered them 
with a snap as he brought the rod 
straight above his shoulder for another 
cast. He apparently made no effort to 
set them on the water lightly, but we 
noticed that they always struck before 
the leader settled into the water. His 
line seemed always taut for the strike, 
and when the trout finally decided to 
investigate those fuzzy insects that 
blundered into the water he rarely 
failed to hook them. Often, where the 
water was too rough or too shady to 
see the fish rising, that snappy recov- 
ery he employed set the hook before the 
feathered lure was rejected. 


HE day was bright and warm. The 
trout became more active and oc- 
casionally Davy or I also snared 

one from the crystal waters. Davy made 
a cast at the foot of ‘a foaming rapid 
and struck when something tugged at 


the line. Unusual resistance developed 
at the farther end and Davy began to 


- get excited. 


“Easy, old man,” Charles shouted. 
“Handle him easy!” 
But Davv was in no mood for tem- 
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porizing. Turning his back he walked 
rapidly away from the stream with the 
rod bending over his shoulder. The 
struggling fish was hauled ignomini- 
ously to shore and dragged out upon 
the rocks where he flopped off the hook. 
Davy promptly got between him and the 
water. 

“Sucker!” he yelled wrathfully. “A 
darned sucker!” 

“No, no,” said Charles in soothing 
tones. “That’s a mountain herring, and 
a mighty fine fish—just as good as a 
trout. He’s a dandy, too; must be close 
to a two pounder!” 

Charles’ creel held twice as many fish 
as Davy’s and mine together when the 
pangs of hunger turned us back toward 
the car and lunch. We decided to put 
to the test Charles’ claim for the qual- 
ity of the herring by frying it in a 
separate pan. The trout Davy and I 
had taken we managed to crowd into 
two large pans, leaving Charles his 
catch to take home to his family. Like 
the true sportsmen we claimed to be we 
wasted nothing. We could detect no 
difference whatever between the her- 
ring and the trout—and that is speak- 
ing mighty well for the herring. 

The big spread disposed of we started 
on the forty-six mile run down the val- 
ley of the Du Chesne to Myton whére 
Mr. Charles makes him home. He had 
sent his little car back by one of the 
district supervisors. 

“These streams along the main road 
are a good deal fished, of course,” said 
Mr. Charles. “Now, if you could take 
the time to go into the mountains with 
saddle and pack horses you would find a 
wonderfully attractive country. 

Almost countless beautiful lakes, clear 
and cold, with tall pines growing close 
to the water’s edge, and swift streams 
choked with beaver dams, all teeming 
with big trout. I can’t go on the trip 
with you, but I have to go over to the 
mouth of White Rocks Canyon at the 
north side of the Basin where one of 
our canals heads, and I believe I can 
make arrangements for you with my 
friend Jim Wilkin at the Crossed L 
Ranch.” 

“Davy,” 
awake?” 

“T don’t think so,” Davy replied. “But 
if I am I want to make that trip!” 


I exclaimed. “Are you 


E slept in Myton that night. I 
remember pondering upon the 
significance of a sign I hiad seen 

upon a closed door near the hotel, 
“Myton Free Press. Don’t knock!” And 
then it was morning again and the sun 
was shining. 

The government roads in the Uinta 
Basin are excellent.: Less can be said 
for those maintained by the Indians and 
occasional white settlers. With the two 
cars hitting smoothly we quickly cov- 
ered the ten miles to Roosevelt, where 
we laid in additional supplies, and after 
continuing five miles farther on the 
main highway turned north twelve miles 
to the Ute town of White Rocks. Six 
miles of sandy road took us to the 
Crossed L Ranch. 

Dark clouds were gathering over the 
mountains to the north as we drove up 
to the ranch house, which was tucked 
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a 
wer 


Three pound cut-throat 


in a sheltered cove against the base of 
the Uinta Range. Three men were 
hastily topping out an enormous stack 
of alfalfa hay against the coming of 
the storm. We were just in time for 
dinner, and although we voiced some 
mild statements about having provisions 
in the car we were forthwith ushered to 
the table. 

“Jim,” said Charles to Mr. Wilkin, 
the boss, “can you fix up these friends 
of mine for a trip in the mountains?” 

“Sure,” the boss replied. “We’ve got 
some saddle horses and a pack mule that 
would just enjoy some mountain scen- 
ery.” 

Fred Sargent, a partner in the ranch, 
sat across the table. He was a tall, wiry 
young fellow with a month’s curly blond 
beard on his chin and face deeply burned 
by weeks in the hay fields. Anyone 
could see he was entitled to a vacation. 

“Why don’t you go with us, Mr. Sar- 
gent?” I suggested. 

“What do you think, Jim? 
get away for a few days?” 

“Sure,” Jim replied. “Maybe you 
better stop ‘at Walt’s place as you go by. 
Probably he’ll want to go. Gene and I 
can finish the hay.” 

The storm clouds surged down across 
the shoulder of the mountain and the 
wind freshened as the thunder began 
to roll and mutter overhead. Gene and 
the boss climbed upon a load of alfalfa 
standing at the end of the long stack 
and hastily began flinging it aloft as 
Fred galloped out across the pasture to 
run in a bunch of saddle horses. 

Half a dozen wiry cow horses and a 
pair of big mules soon came thundering 
in at the gate. 


Can I 
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We had three of the horses saddled 
and tied under a shed and were packing 
one of the mules when rain began to 
fall in torrents. Gene and the boss 
joined us under the shed. The pan- 
niers were loaded with stuff from the 
car and we were heaving up the bed 
roll wrapped in a tent. 

“Who’s going to throw the diamond 
hitch on that outfit?” the boss enquired. 

We severally admitted our ignorance 
of its mysteries. 

“Then I guess I’d better go along for 
chief packer. I haven’t been fishing this 
summer.” And he proceeded to secure 
the pack with what, for all any of us 
knew to the contrary, was the genuine 
simon-pure diamond hitch famed in 
song and story. 

Just before sundown the rain clouds 
cleared away and we started up through 
the cedars for the mouth of White Rocks 
Canyon. Fred stopped for Walt, and 
as darkness closed down we forded the 
river and started up what seemed to be 
the roughest trail in existence. By the 
light of a dim new moon I could see 
Davy ahead with his feet out of the 
stirrups, ready to leap if his horse 
should fall over a cliff. Sargent had 
given me his favorite horse and saddle, 
and as the old cow horse seemed to 
know more about where he should go 
than I did I left the matter entirely to 
his judgment. Whenever we crossed 
any water he put down his head and 
stopped. 

“Don’t let Ginger fool you,” Fred 
called back. “He’s just hunting for 
bullfrogs.” 

We made camp and prepared our mid- 
night supper where Paradise Creek 
empties into the White Rocks. 


T the break of day we rolled out. 
Twenty minutes after it was light 
enough to see a fly upon the water 

Davy and I had trout enough for break- 
fast. The morning sun was gilding the 
lofty crags. and pinnacles to the west 
of the narrowing canyon when we ford- 
ed the stream and pushed on up the 
trail. In the middle of the forenoon we 
went into camp at a grassy spot and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 178) 


The big fellow took Davy down and across the current 
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{BROOK TROUT FISHING 
O UR cover picture this month will appeal strong- 
ly to the anglers of the Eastern States, who 
have for so many months awaited with impatience 
the coming of the opening of the season for trout 
fishing. 

There is a fascination in exploring brooks, and 
all streams known among anglers as early waters, 
in April. The warmth of the sun makes itself felt 
if the day be fair, and the close touch with nature 
in which one finds himself while wading a brook is 
not equaled later on when the foliage hides many 
things now visible on all sides. The opening wild 
flowers, the bursting buds, the droning of peepers in 
the low place, together with the fascination of at- 
tempting to lure the trout from their hiding places 
—all combine to make every angler rejoice in the 
mere fact that he is alive and capable of the full 
enjoyment of life in the open. 

The number of fish creeled is hut an incident to 
the day’s sport, and while there are few anglers 
so philosophical that they can honestly say they 
are as well satisfied with the empty as with the well- 
filled creel, it is growing more and more noticeable 
that the doctrine, “It is not all of fishing to catch 
fish,” is taking firm hold on an increasing number 
of our sportsmen. The result is becoming more ap- 
parent every year. While the accidents due to 
drouth and freshet are more disastrous than in the 
days of forest-bordered streams, with restocking 
and a broader conception of moderation in fishing, 
there is ground for the belief that in time “fished- 
out waters” will be far less numerous than they 
have been in the recent past. 

In a large number of our brooks the element of 
uncertainty that is closely associated with all an- 
gling is accentuated by the fact that, through care- 
ful stocking, trout may now be taken in satisfac- 
tory numbers where but few were found a year 
ago. In such waters the angler is thrilled when, 
hoping against hope, he finds the fishing, if not actu- 
ally what it was when he waded the same brooks 
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as a barefoot boy, at least sufficiently tempting to 
lure him back again and again. The pleasant mem- 
ories of surprises of this sort assist materially in 
keeping men young. 

One precaution which no angler should neglect is 
the careful handling of trout that are returned to 
the water. Always handle such fish with wet 
hands, and liberate them by immersion rather than 
by tossing them into the water. 


THE JONES BILL PASSES 


7 O the great satisfaction of the friends of the 
national parks, the Jones-Esch Bill passed both 
Houses during the very last days of Congress and, 
- - writing, it has just been signed by the Presi- 
en 

The Federal Water Power Law, which specifically 
defined national parks and national monuments as 
public lands which might be used for commercial 
purposes, was signed by the President only after 
the promise by Senator Jones of Washington, that 
he would introduce, and endeavor to push through 
Congress, a bill to except these reservations from 
the provisions of the Water Power Law. This Sen- 
ator Jones, with the assistance of Mr. Esch of 
Michigan, has done; and it is hoped that the Presi- 
dent will complete the protective act performed by 
Congress, by approving the measure. 

The earnest support given these bills by the pub- 
lic confirms the belief expressed by more than one 
friend of the national parks that as soon as the 
public understood what the invaders contemplated, 
the people generally would speak up in defense of 
their rights. 

Like so many forbidden things, the national 
parks, because forbidden to the speculator, are 
eagerly desired by him. It is the business of the 
public to protect its own rights in these reser- 
vations, and we firmly believe that it is entirely 
competent to do that very thing. 


ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN! 
A BILL (Number 290) was introduced in the 
New York Assembly on January 25th, read, 
and referred to the Committee on Conservation, en- 
titled: “An Act to amend the conservation law, 
in relation to hunting and fishing on private land 
used for agricultural purposes.” This new legis- 
lation aims to amend the old law by adding thereto 
this section: “Protection of cultivated land. No 
person shall take or disturb fish, birds or quad- 
rupeds on any private lands used for farming or 
agricultural purposes or tresspass thereon for that 
purpose, without the written consent of the owner 

thereof or his duly authorized agent.” 

Here is something for the sportsman to ponder. 
Note that it is restrictive class legislation directed 
against him, as distinguished from the mere hiker 
or camper. It is especially worthy of attention if 
our information is correct that “agricultural,” as 
a term, has been held to include woodland. 

The gist of the matter seems to be that, under 
the amended form of the law, farmers or other 
private owners of woodland, even though wunin- 
closed, are not required to post the same against 
trespass, and that, for example, before fishing any 
streams adioining or running through such lands, 
the angler lays himself open to action for trespass 
when fishing such waters, though stocked at public 
expense, if he so much as sets foot on such prop- 
erty without having obtained written consent. 
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It will readily be understood how practically i im- 
possible it would be to obtain such consent in many 
or most cases, even where it would be granted if 
asked for; and, further, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that such a law might very naturally tend to 
curtail the activities of the Conservation Commis- 
sion in the interests of the larger body of the 
sportsmen of New York State, for instance, in the 
matter of the free distribution of trout for stock- 
ing 

While it might seem to some that such legisla- 
tion would benefit a certain class in the commun- 
ity, we feel that the greatest good of all will best 
be served by the defeat of the proposed bill. There 
may be some instances where the courtesy and 
good-will of landowners is abused by so-called 
sportsmen who are a disgrace to the name; but 
would such an enactment prevent still greater 
abuse? We are certain that between a vast army 
of land proprietors and of real sportsmen there 
exist, under present conditions, relations that are 
mutually most profitable and pleasant. It person- 
ally is up to every individual angler and hunter 
who goes astream or into the woods so to conduct 
himself that such a desirable state of affairs should 
be strengthened and not jeopardized. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S MEMORIAL 
A TASK inaugurated by many states soon after 
the signing of the Armistice, was to take stock 
of what the state had done for the country. The 
pride felt by its authorities in their own state made 
them eager to demonstrate the record it had made 
in the great war. 

Considering its area, the population of North 
Dakota is not large, but the state made a remarkable 
showing in the number of its soldiers and in the 
collateral war activities which had a share in bring- 
ing success to the Allies. Many men of North Da- 
kota, impatient of our long delay in entering the 
war, enlisted in Canadian forces and, according to 
the records of the War Department, twenty-six 
thousand men went into the Army from the state. 
These, with others who, in one way and another, 
had worked for the war, lead the North Dakota au- 
thorities to believe that the state contributed not 
less than fifty thousand men and women to the Na- 
tion’s effort. When the fighting was over, it was 
felt that some memorial should be established as a 
record of what the people there had done; and one 
of the persons applied to for advice was Dr. Mel- 
vin R. Gilmore, of the North Dakota State His- 
torical Society. 

For such memorial, Dr. Gilmore recommended a 
plan for the elaboration and fittingly bringing to- 
gether the Capitol grounds of the City of Bismark. 
These grounds consist of a hundred and sixty acres 
on a hill facing South and overlooking Bismark and 
the surrounding country—a sightly spot from which 
for long distances can be seen the great Missouri 
River on one side and on the others, the rolling 
plains which stretch away seemingly to the end 
of the world. - 

Dr. Gilmore advises that on these grounds should 
be combined historical and natural historic monu- 
ments which shall stand there forever and shall 
show the visitor certain facts of the history and 
of the natural history of the great State to which 
the site belongs. 

At the north edge of the grounds is the State 
Capitol, looking down the hill over a long, wide 
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entrance way. Lower down the hill on either side 
of this mall, opposite each other and well back from 
it, are to stand a Temple of Justice and a Historical 
Building. Directly east of this last is the cabin 
which Theodore Roosevelt occupied during 1883 
and 1884 when he was ranching on the Little Mis- 
souri near Medora, and at a little distance from that 
will be an earth lodge of the type used by the 
sedentary Indians of the Missouri River Valley, the 
Pawnees, Arikaras and Mandans. In the grounds 
will be also other objects relating to the Indians,— 
among them a prehistoric monument of which little 
is known, and the statue of Bird Woman, the Shos- 
honi woman who guided the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition westward until they met her people, and 
then kept on to the western ocean and returned 
thence with her white friends. 

In the grounds of the Capitol, all living things 
are to be of State origin. Every plant within these 
grounds is to be American—even native to North 
Dakota. On the top of the hill back of the Capitol 
Building will be native pines and junipers, and 
going down the hill to lower ground will be oak, 
ash, poplar, and willow. The shrubbery will be 
native to the soil, and the formal flower beds will 
contain various native flowers which will bloom in 
succession from spring to autumn. Near the In- 
dian earth lodge will be grown corn, beans, squashes, 
and sunflowers,—crops which helped to support the 
Indians long before the coming of the white man. 

The whole project is one of extraordinary or- 
iginality, ingenuity, and wisdom; and we may hesi- 
tate whether more to congratulate the State of 
North Dakota on having such a plan made for it, 
or Dr. Gilmore on having originated the plan. It 
is one which other states might profitably consider. 


MT. McKINLEY NATIONAL PARK 
HE work of marking on the ground the boun- 


¥ dary of Mount McKinley National Park, 
Alaska, will be started as soon as weather condi- 
tions permit by the United States General Land 
Office through the Surveyor General at Juneau. 
This is the first step to be taken by the National 
Park Service in establishing adequate protection 
over the region which is the fountain head of the 
big game herds of Alaska. 

The total length of the boundary is approxi- 
mately 250 miles, but, due to the rugged topography 
of the park and to the fact that the boundary 
crosses several immense glaciers, it will be impos- 
sible to monument the entire line, nor is this neces- 
ary. The summit of Mt. Russell, altitude 11,500 
feet, forms the southwest corner of the park. 
However, a portion of the north, the east, and a por- 
tion of the south boundary, which inclose the sec- 
tion of the park to which easy access is possible, 
will be thoroughly monumented in order that the 
park rangers, tourists, hunters and mining pros- 
pectors may readily discern the park limits. 

Congress when it created the park had in mind 
two main objects to be fulfilled by its establish- 
ment. One of these was to maintain for the benefit, 
use and enjoyment of all the people this great area 
of magnificent scenery and unsurpassed natural at- 
tractions and the other was to preserve the game. 
Miners actually engaged in prospecting and mining 
may take and kill in the park what game or birds 
are needed for their actual necessities when short 
of food. All other hunting and killing of wild life 
is prohibited and offenders are liable to a fine. 
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A PREHISTORIC INDIAN NATURALIST 


SOME STONE PIPES, RECENTLY FOUND IN AN INDIAN MOUND IN OHIO, 
DEPICT IN REMARKABLE FASHION THE WILD LIFE OF THAT REGION 


N Indian mound was recently ex- 

plored in the lower Scioto val- 

ley (Ohio) and some of the spec- 
imens taken from it are quite as inter- 
esting to the naturalist as they are to 
the archeologist. With the collection 
of Indian pipes taken from this mound 
there are several in the effigies of ani- 
mals and birds. These pipes are carved 
from stone and the workmanship dis- 
played upon them is superior to that 
disclosed in the collection taken from 
any other Indian mound. And the re- 
markable feature of the workmanship 
is the fidelity of the markings on these 
images and their characteristic poses. 
Each effigy is convincing that the 
Indian who made it occupies the place 
of a prehistoric naturalist. 

One of the pipes is in the form of a 
quail. So well has the carving of this 
specimen been done that a mere glance 
at it is sufficient to convey to the mind 
the fact that it represents the quail. 
This pipe is of especial interest on ac- 
count of the controversy that has exist- 
ed as to whether quail were natives 
of Ohio. 

The Ohio Geological Survey is doubt- 
ful of the existence of quail in Ohio 
before the beginning of agriculture. 
According to that authority the Vir- 


By HENRY BANNON 


ginians who settled in the vicinity of 
Chillicothe in 1796, noted the absence 
of quail when they came to Ohio. 
These Virginians, it is said, had been 
very familiar with the quail in their 
old homes and missed the clear call of 
bob white. The Survey states that the 
quail did not come into Ohio until 
about 1800. 

The finding of the effigy of a quail 
in an Ohio mound, when considered 
with other facts, tends to prove that 
quail were in Ohio before the coming 
of the white man. Of course, such 
evidence is by no means conclusive, for 
the Ohio valley Indians roamed into 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Tennessee. 
They had abundant opportunity to 
know quail elsewhere than in Ohio. 

Thaddeus Harris was in the Ohio 
valley in 1803. He reports in his jour- 
nal* that along the river banks, just 
below Wheeling, he saw “vast numbers 
of turkies, partridges and quails.” 

James Flint} reports that quail were 
very abundant in the vicinity of Chilli- 
cothe in 1818. He found them so tame 
they would not fly at the report of a 
gun and the destruction of part of the 


*The Journal of a Tour into the Territory 
Northwest of the Allegheny Mountains. 
Letters from America. 





An Indian pipe carved from stone to represent a quail 


covey. Netting entire coveys, he says, 
was then common practice. 

The journals of other writers report 
the quail to have been very numerous 
in northern Ohio in 1818, and in Illinois 
in 1821. The presence of such large 
numbers of quail in Ohio, and farther 
west, so soon after the first settlers 
came, cannot be reconciled with the the- 
ory that the quail was not a native of 
Ohio. While quail increase rapidly, 
under favorable conditions, it is im- 
probable that, if not indigenous to 
Ohio, they would have increased to 
such numbers, as these writers indicate 
were present in Ohio, so soon after 
settlement. 


HE image of the owl pipe is an- 

other interesting specimen. One 

of the peculiar characteristics of 
an owl is the manner in which it slow- 
ly turns its head around that its eyes 
may follow one encircling it. When 
the face is directly over its back the 
owl turns its head in the reverse direc- 
tion so quickly that the movement is 
searcely perceptible. This peculiar 
habit enables the owl to always keep 
watch of an enemy. 

The Indian who carved this owl well 
knew this peculiar habit of owls in 
turning the face to the back. He was 
also able to make from stone an unmis- 
takable image. 

The raccoon must have been a favor- 
ite animal with the Indians for four 
of the pipes are in its image. Each 
shows a characteristic expression or 
position. One of these sculptures illus- 
trates a raccoon fishing with a fore 
paw in a crawfish hole. The position 
is typical of the raccoon searching for 
food. A raccoon never looks down- 
ward when fishing, but always either 
straight ahead or upward. When a 
boy, I have often put a small catfish 
in a glass fruit jar and watched a 
raccoon try to catch it. The position 
assumed is exactly like that portrayed 
by the Indian pipe. 

The Carolina parrakeet was very 
abundant in the Ohio valley when the 
pioneers first came in. It is now al- 
most extinct in the United States. A 
few may still be found in Florida. The 
Indian has left us a good representa- 
tion of this bird in a very natural pose. 

These birds were so destructive to 
orchards and wheat that their exter- 
mination became an economic neces- 
sity. They would descend in flocks 
upon the stacks of wheat and destroy 
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what they did not eat. Green apples 
were plucked from the orchards and 
torn open for the seeds. 

Audubon writes: 

“Do not imagine, reader, that all 
these outrages are borne without retal- 
iation on the part of the planters. So 
far from this, the parrakeets are de- 
stroyed in great numbers, for whilst 
busily engaged in plucking off the 
fruits or tearing the grain from the 
stalks, the husbandman approaches 
them with perfect ease, and commits 
great slaughter among them. All the 
survivors rise, shriek, fly about for a 
few moments and again alight on the 
very place of imminent danger. The 
gun is kept at work; eight or ten, or 
even twenty are killed at any dis- 
charge.”¢ 

Of course such animals as the moun- 
tain lion and wild cat were extermin- 
ated from Ohio for the same reason 
that it was necessary to exterminate 
the parrakeet. Again, the Indian has 
provided in stone faithful carvings of 
these animals. The positions and 
markings of each are well executed 
and the carvings could only have been 
made by one who had carefully studied 
them in life. 


HERE is a documentary evidence 
to establish an unusual adventure 
with a mountain lion in Ohio. 

Henry Utt was employed as a hunter 
for Nathaniel Massie’s surveying 
party during the time that party was 
surveying the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict. It was his duty to supply meat 
for the surveyors. 

While hunting on McCulloch creek 
night overtook him, so, wrapping him- 
self in his blanket, he lay down by a 
log on a bed of leaves. He did not 
wake until morning. Upon waking he 
discovered that he had been covered 
with leaves during the night. He was 


{The Birds of America. 
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Indian pipe representing a raccoon exploring a crawfish hole 


at a loss to understand any reason for 
this and felt that trouble was near. 

Utt primed his rifle, adjusted the 
flint and hid behind a tree to watch the 
log where he had slept. Soon a moun- 
tain lion came creeping toward the log, 
followed by her litter of young. When 
she drew near the log she sprang into 
the bed of leaves as if to attack some 
prey. Upon landing there she struck 
into the bed with her paws so rapidly 
that the leaves flew around as though 
in a whirlwind, but she soon discovered 
that her victim had escaped. Utt 
killed her. 

This is indeed a strange story; yet it 
is plausible. The mountain lion always 
leaps upon its prey. Its weight is 
from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred pounds. The impact produced by 
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the blow of such a weight usually stuns 
the victim. The story may be justified 
in, natural history. E. W. Nelson, in 
the National Geographic tells us: 

“The mountain lion, while powerful 
enough to be dangerous to man, is in 
reality extremely timid. Owing to its 
being a potentially dangerous animal, 
the popular conception of it is that of 
a fearsome beast whose savage exploits 
are celebrated in the folk-lore of our 
frontier. As a matter of fact, few 
animals are less dangerous, although 
there are authentic accounts of wan- 
ton attacks upon people.” 

Utt believed that the lion found him 
while he slept and covered him with 
leaves to conceal him from some other 
beast. Then she went to bring her 
whelps to enjoy a feast. 


HREE pipes in the form of, the 

black bear were taken from this 

Indian mound. These are not of 
as good workmanship as the other 
pipes, but are sufficiently well executed 
to enable us to readily classify them. 
The bear has, of course, long since 
gone the way of the mountain lion. But 
some of the old stories of them are still 
of interest. 

As a fact bearing upon the abun- 
dance of black bear in this region, it 
may be stated that during the years 
1805-07 more than eight thousand bear 
skins were shipped from the Big 
Sandy and Guyandotte rivers. 

In all pioneer traditions there are 
more stories about bears than any 
other animal. The reason for this is 
that the bear is easily tamed, if cap- 
tured when a cub, they sometimes 
stand or walk erect like a man and the 
imprint of their paws is quite like that 
of the human foot. Such facts have 
caused bears to be studied more than 
any animal. 

Three interesting stories have been 
preserved with reference to black 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 187) 





The effigy of a mountain lion was also found 
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A WATER HOIST DEVICE 
MIGHTY convenient device that 
would come in handy for any 
camp near water would be a 
home made water hoist. In case you 
are camping near a stream, river or 
lake, you could erect this hoisting de- 
vice and save many footsteps in going 
and coming from the supply of water 
with ordinary buckets carried by hand. 
A large spring hole near camp will 
also take this same device. It can be 
made with materials that you can find 
about camp and with the use of but a 
few tools. 


On the sketch at No. 1, the details of 
the water hoisting device are shown. A 
post, K, is driven into the water several 
feet from shore and where the depth is 
four or five feet, at least where the 
water supply is clean and clear. Of 
course you may only want the water 
for purposes other than drinking, and 
go elsewhere for your good drinking 
water. But a great deal of water will 
be needed about camp for various pur- 
poses and this device for hoisting it will 
be found most convenient. 


Ll el ell 


Extending from the post, K, is a wire 
or rope, X, that reaches to the cottage 
or camp, where it is held by a screw- 
eye, A. The screw-eye may be attached 
to a tree or to the side of the camp. On 
the cable X, a small pulley and pail, W, 
operate. A cord, Y, reaches from a 
windlass, V, to the post, K, for hauling 
in the pail when filled with water. To 
get a bucket of water the windlass is 
allowed to unwind and so the pail runs 
down the cable on its pulley, the bucket 
dips into the water and fills; then, 


| W = are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
| old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITORS. ] 
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winding the handle of the windlass will 
bring the water right to camp. 

At No. 2, on the drawing a detail 
view of the windlass is shown. The 
drum of the windlass, as at R, can be 
made from a round tree’ trunk, and 
should be three feet long and six inches 
or more in diameter. It will not matter 
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if it is not entirely straight and true; 
however, the best you can find should be 
used. Two supports at the ends of the 
drum, as at D, should hold it convenient 
for turning the handle, H. A base, B, 
will be necessary and this may be the 
floor of the camp porch, a log, or some 
stable affair handy. The details of the 
windlass for winding the cord Y, may be 
readily worked out to suit your particu- 
lar case. 

At No. 3, is given the detail sketch for 
attaching the bucket and pulley. A 
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small pulley, P, is placed on the cable, 
X, and the lower ring of the pulley is 
attached by means of a wire to the han- 
dle of the pail or bucket, W. The cord 
that pulls back the bucket of water is 
attached near the base of the pulley, as 
shown at Y, on the sketch. This water 
hoist will work equally well no matter 
how high or low the camp is located 
above water level. The material for the 
supports of the windlass may be posts 
cut near camp or it may be located be- 
tween two trees. 
F. E. BRIMMER, New York. 


ELEVATOR FOR STEEP GRADES 


NE summer I camped on a cliff 
where it was very hard to get the 
supplies up a stiff grade from the 

water’s edge. The handy man at camp 
devised a simple elevator that did the 
work for us and he was able to make it 
from material at hand. 

On the drawing at No. 2, is shown a 
complete view of the grade elevator in 
use hauling the loaded car up the grade. 
This is done by means of two pole 
tracks; one carrying the loaded car, and 
the other a barrel placed on wheels that 
we filled with stones until the weight of 
the stones was a little greater than the 
resistance of the loaded car when it was 
pulled upward. Hence the barrel would 
slide slowly down its track while it 
pulled up the loaded car. 

The car was brought back to the 
lower end of the track by dumping the 
stones from the barrel. There was a 
plentiful supply of rocks at the top for 
weighting down the barrel every time 
we wanted to use it. Of course water 
could be placed in the barrel to make 
the weight for hauling up the load. 

At No. 1, is a sketch that will show 
how the wheels are made and attached 
to the axles. Each wheel for the car- 
riage under both box and barrel, was 


} cut from a round stick of wood ten 
} inches in diameter, as at R, on No. 1. 


Each wheel was grooved with a knife to 
the shape shown and then wire was 
wound, as at V, about each wheel for 
a half dozen times. This made it im- 
possible for the wheels to split. Each 
axle, A, was a pole three feet long and 
its ends cut down round .to take the 
wheels, as at T. The wheels were each 
six inches thick and the pin, P, held 
them from running off the axle. 

At No. 3, an end view of the carriage 
on the track is shown. The wheels, as at 
R, run on a pole track, as at E; the 
poles forming the track being three 
inches or a little less in diameter and 
trimmed of all limbs as well as the bark 
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peeled. The axle, X, is two feet long 
between the wheels, leaving the small 
ends where the wheels are attached 
seven and one-half inches each. The 
hole in the center of each wheel should 
be bored with a two inch auger and the 
axles made to work nicely in these. 

The tracks are held together by cross 
ties, H, on No. 2, and No. 3, which are 
three feet long, while the tracks are 
held at thirty inches apart. The ties are 
nailed to the underside of the poles 
forming the rails. Stakes driven into 
the ground and nailed to the ends of the 
ties make the tracks secure. The posts 
are F, on both last drawings. 

The car, D, is made from a dry-goods 
box we obtained from the nearest store 
and was two feet wide, three feet long, 
by one foot high and was a strongly 
made box from inch-thick lumber. An 


axle, as at X, was secured to each end 
of the bottom by means of heavy nails 
driven down through the bottom into the 
wooden axle. 

The barrel, B, was also obtained at 
the store and ‘had only half of its head 
in place. This was likewise attached to 
two axles, similar in every way to those 
under the box. At the upper end of the 
grade and between the tracks we pro- 
vided a pulley, W, about which the cable, 
C, worked. Our camp was located in 
a notch between two mountains, as 
under K, and by means of the elevator 


hoist we raised our supplies up a grade 
that was almost perpendicular. The 
tracks do not need to be secured very 
firmly in place to allow a heavy load to 
be carried over them; however, it is very 
important to have the rails everywhere 
at just the right distance apart and to 
have ties placed near enough to ensure 
the rails remaining in place under- a 
load. 

The cable, C, was a half inch rope 
the length of the grade plus ten feet, 
which allowed for the knots where tied 
to the carriages and also for one car- 
riage to be completely up but still on 
its own track, while the other was com- 
pletely down the grade. A liberal sup- 
ply of grease was used on the axles so 
that the rather irregular wheels worked 
easily under a heavy load. 


F. E. BRIMMER, New York. 


A PRACTICAL CAMP BROILER 


IAKE a piece of number 12 telephone 
wire, 16 or 18 feet long, double it 
letter “S” fashion back and forth 

in lengths of about 14 to 16 inches. This 
makes parallel wires about half an inch 
apart. Now take soft iron stove wire 
and lace these together crosswise. Your 
stove wire should run in parallel strips 
about half an inch apart but at right 
angles with the telephone wire wrapped 
around each one of the ribs. 

The finished result of this work 
is a wire web about 14 inches square, 
the telephone wire ribs running one way 
and the stove lacings running the other, 
so that it resembles somewhat a wire 
screen in squares. Now fasten a stove 
wire bale to each end on your telephone 
wire ribs. This bale should be about 
four feet high, the result of this is a 
double bale four feet high with the 
whole wire structure swung between the 
two bales. The idea of this long bale 
is to allow handling without burning 
your fingers on the wire and enables you 
to hook your broiler on a pole over the 
fire at any height you care to above the 
fire. You can use this broiler to broil 
bacon, fish or meat on and-the food will 
not be soaked in grease as it is in a 
frying pan. Trout cooked this way are 
far superior to fried trout; game birds 
are better also if cooked on the broiler. 

When you are ready to pack up you 
can wrap your bales around this stove 
and throw it in your packsack without 
danger of breaking. It will weigh about 
four ounces and is always ready for 
business. 


Ross Merrick, Washington. 
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NEW RIG FOR A CREEL 


BOUGHT a creel with regulation 

harness three years ago and after 

using it for a year, and being 
cramped and uncomfortable, I pulled 
the harness to pieces and.made it over. 
Now I have comfort and freedom of 
action. 

I do not run the strap through the 
back of the basket as usual, but have 
sewn brass rings on each end at the 
top of the back of the basket. To the 
one on the left that goes at the back 
when the basket is worn I have sewn 
a short length of strap with a buckle 
at the end. To the ring at the front 
end I sewed a strap of about 6 inches 
long with a buckle on it also. These 
are joined by the piece of webbing that 
goes over the shoulder and which has 
a leather strap at each end. The front 
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Showing creel with new way of arrang- 
ing harness. -Note the pocket for oil 
bottle on the shoulder strap. 


strap should be about 8 inches long, 
and the back strap about 15-18 long. 
By shortening and lengthening these 
straps the height of the basket can be 
regulated to a nicety. 

In addition there is a separate strap 
that goes round the waist, which is 
buckled to the two brass rings at the 
back of the basket (I have a clip on 
each end of this strap and a buckle in 
the middle, which allows me to make it 
as loose as I wish). This holds the 
basket in to the body. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 190) 
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A TRIBUTE TO FRANK FORESTER 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
A FTER the lapse of a lengthy period 

marked by growing appreciation 
and increasing interest the sportsmen 
of America have decided to observe 
Frank Forester Day, and with this 
worthy object in view a pageant, both 
spectacular and fitting, was staged at 
Warwick, N. Y., October 28rd last, just 
sixty-two years after this sturdy cham- 
pion of all manly sports died by his own 
hand at the Stevens House, in New 
York City. 

Frank Forester’s sun rose brightly 
in the literary world and his career was 
brilliant, but its latter part was be- 
clouded somewhat by misunderstand- 
ings and the unfortunate estrangement 
of friends. After his demise several 
persons, through motives of revenge, 
attempted to dim the luster of his fame 
by giving publicity to mischievous ru- 
mors regarding his habits and mode of 
living, but staunch admirers came to 
his rescue and put at rest these malig- 
nant and ill-befitting imputations. 

It is not our purpose to attempt 
a memoir of this brilliant and gifted 
author, but rather to examine and em- 
phasize the priceless heritage he left the 
American people in the form of teach- 
ings calculated to stimulate an interest 
in outdoor life and thus develop a race 
of manly and virile men. 

There are two paragraphs from his 
“Fugitive Sporting Sketches,” collected 
and preserved to posterity by Will 
Wildwood, that best serve our purpose. 
They cannot be read too often and we 
may, therefore, be forgiven for quoting 
them in their entirety: 

“There is certainly no more manly, 
no more salubrious, no more animating 
sport than the pursuit of game, with 
the trained dog and gun. It naturally 
induces hardihood and strength of limb, 
freeness of breath, vigor of constitu- 
tion; it makes anen familiar with those 
works of God, in the field and forest, 
which are unknown to the dwellers of 
pent cities. To the studious and sedent- 
ary scholar, it is a salutary change of 
habits, a better tonic and restorative 
than any bark or bitters; to the rich 
citizen, the man of wealth, luxury 
and leisure, it is almost the only thing 
that shall save him from driveling down 
into a mere gluttonous sensualist, or 
worse yet into a mere effeminate man- 
milliner. It leads us into the wildest 
and the fairest scenes of nature; it 
brings us quietly to think and ponder 
within ourselves; it teaches us the hab- 
its and instincts of those inferior ani- 
mals which we too much incline to 
undervalue; it causes us to weigh their 
instincts, to compare them with our 
own boasted reason; it discovers to us 
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that the poorest bird, the humblest 
quadruped, has gifts and attributes 
greater than we possess, and exquisite- 
ly suited to its wants. 

“Does it not lead us, then, to self- 
examination in some sort and to hu- 
mility? To the knowledge of ourselves, 
of our fellow men, and of the great 
works of our Maker?” 

In all the realm of literature is there 
anything truer, or more impressive, or 
better calculated to prompt and stimu- 
late healthy thought? Here we have 
the philosophy of the plains and the 
hills read in the treasures ‘neath the 
open sky, far away from the thronged 
thoroughfares of man-built cities. 

What has made the English race but 
its love of outdoor life and manly 
sports? What can be of more para- 
mount importance than development 
and care of the body? Is ‘a disordered 
mind housed in a healthy frame? Right 
living comes with right thinking and 
right thinking comes with that glow 
of health we get under the empyrean 
stretches of the fleece-bedecked sky, 
where brooks babble and birds warble 
and the shafts of sunlight make ver- 
dant the silently creeping grasses. All 
these things Frank Forester told us with 
his facile and graceful pen. But he did 
not stop here. He taught us to love wild 
life and the wonder of Nature through 
the medium of his sporting tales told in 
a smooth and flowing style. He taught 
us to go forth to the chase that begets 
hardihood and manhood, and that teach- 
es us to observe, and to love and cher- 
ish the faunal and floral wonders that 
best illustrate the works of the Maker. 

It is unfortunate that with wealth 
and the refinements of civilization come 
effeminacy and a tendency to forego 
those primitive pleasures that make for 
a robust body and lusty courage. There 
are even members of our citizenry who 
decry the game of football, calling it 
hazardous and brutal, but a wise and 
far-sighted editor has pointed out that 
a broken leg or broken arm is better 
than a dwindling, dwarfish race of men 
degenerating physically and mentally. 

An authority has stated that the lit- 
erary labors of Frank Forester would 
fill two hundred volumes. In this vast 
aggregation are many literary gems, 
and all give proof of consummate 
knowledge of the various subjects treat- 


ed. His range was wide and each sub- 
ject was treated with thoroughness and 
marked fidelity. Many of his matchless 
stories were written during the long 
winter evenings at his cottage tucked 
away among the wind-tossed cedars 
overlooking the Passaic. 

Thackeray in his graceful little trib- 
ute to the artist Leslie, who left unfin- 
ished a painting at the time of his 
death, has us believe the master hand 
of the artist will complete its work in 
some other sphere. And shall we not 
hope, too, that the noble hand of our 
brilliant and versatile author may con- 
tinue its labors and thus delight the 
fancies and warm the cockles of sports- 
men’s hearts in some other realm? 
Svrely such a hope is not inconsistent 
with the stern quality of our reason 
and tenets. As he closed his eyes to 
cross the “Great Divide” let us hope 
that he opened them in a sylvan dell 
where sprites with elfin grace were 
dancing away halcyon hours; and 
where, at times, he may listen to the 
sweetest of all music, the silken rust- 
ling of the wings of myriads of wild- 
fowl overhead; and where, when the 
leaves turn yellow and crimson, he may 
stroll afield with those two boon com- 
panions, a dog and a gun, and live in 
mellowed fullness the old days over 
again. 

J. WILLIAM YATES, JR., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ALLAGASH CANOE TRIP 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HENEVER the Maine Woods are 
spoken of we instinctively think 
of the great out-of-doors, but if you 
really want to forget business cares and 
get a. real touch of nature make the 
Allagash canoe trip. 

You need not worry about the details, 
except your personal outfit including 
your favorite rods and flies, just write 
to Tom Snow, Northeast Carry, Moose- 
head Lake, Maine, advise him of the 
number in your party and the time of 
your arrival and he will have guides, 
canoes and the grub all ready.. The 
evening train out of Boston will land 
you at Greenville, Maine, at eleven the 
next morning and it is a delightful five 
hour run on the Moosehead Lake boat to 
Tom Snow’s comfortable camp at North- 
east Carry. You may be sure of a 
hearty welcome as it was in my case 
when I met Anthony LeVasseur, the 
French-Canadian guide, who was to go 
with me. 

During the evening we packed the out- 
fit necessary for the fifteen day trip and 
early the next morning we loaded the 
canoe and outfit on an auto and made 
the two mile run to the Penobscot River 
where the real canoe trip started. We 
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found a good pitch of water in the river 
which was filled with four-foot logs on 
their way to the pulp mills many miles 
below. 

The first day we made a twenty mile 
run down the Penobscot into Chesuncook 
Lake and put up for the night at Ance 
Smith’s camp. In the morning we left 
civilization and paddled up Suncook 
through the field of “dry-ki” at the head 
of the lake and entered Umbasooksus 
Stream. Here we found real wild life 
and watched the “broken wing” antics of 
a mother duck as she tried to decoy us 
away from a flock of little ones. Near 
the head of the stream we had a glimpse 
of a moose as he went crashing through 
the woods. 

During the afternoon we ran into Um- 
basooksus Lake and camped at Mud 
Pond Carry. We had hoped to find Tom 
Henderson’s team for the two mile carry 
to Mud Pond but as we were rather 
early in the season he had not arrived 
so it was only a question of toting the 
duffle to the other side. After supper 
we were enjoying the wonderful sunset 
over the lake when out of the woods 
walked a six point deer followed by a doe 
and two fawns. Before dark we saw a 
number of deer but there was not light 
enough for a shot with the camera. 

The next morning was a busy one, 
Anthony packing the canoe the first trip, 
and by noon we had the outfit over and 
ready to launch it on Mud Pond and 
start down hill. Up to this point the 
waters flow south into the upper reaches 
of the Penobsvot but from Mud Pond the 
flow is north through the lakes into the 
Allagash and finally into the St. John 
up on the Canadian border. 

We had not stopped to fish except to 
catch a mess of trout in Umbasooksus 
Stream as Anthony was anxious to get 
to the real fishing grounds beyond. Mud 
Pond is circular, about two miles across, 
shallow and filled with deer-grass. We 
counted twenty-five deer around the 
shores and feeding in the water. On 
the opposite side we were exceedingly 
fortunate in getting close to a big doe 
and snapped her a second before she 
started for the tall timbers. 

In the outlet from Mud Pond to Cham- 
berlain Lake, Anthony had an opportun- 
ity to show his ability as an expert ca- 
noeist, and we dropped down rapids for 
a mile without a scratch.on the rocks. 
Chamberlain Lake is a fine body of 
water, very deep and cold, and a fine 
place for big trout and “lakers” as they 
call togue in that country. During the 
paddle of six miles we caught five good 
sized ones by trolling so we had an am- 
ple supply for our supper and breakfast. 

We camped near the head of Cham- 
berlain Lake and figured the nearest 
point to civilization was some sixty 
miles to the east. JWVe were disturbed 
many times during the night by deer 
in and about the camp and discovered 
a salt lick the next morning near our 
camp. The ground was worn down a 
foot or more where the deer had dug 
down for the precious article. 

At the head of Chamberlain Lake we 
carried around the dam into the waters 
of Eagle Lake. Here we met the watch- 
man in charge of the sluice gates and, 
as he had not seen a person for four 
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weeks, he was greatly interested in our 
four days’ old news from the outside 
world. He invited us to camp with him 
but we had decided to make Pillsbury 
Island in Eagle Lake so we left him still 
talking to us as we passed out of hear- 
ing. He gave us a lot of delicious wild 
strawberries; no doubt he had plenty 
of time to pick them. 

We remained three days on Pillsbury 
Island and we could not have found a 
better camp site, as it was on a point of 
land jutting out into the lake, with 
plenty. of wood and a wonderfully cold 
spring boiling up out of the black sand. 
Near this camp we enjoyed fine trout 
fishing at Smith’s Creek, Haymock Lake 
and Woodman’s Brook. At all of these 
places we caught enough for our needs 
in a short time; then we broke the barbs 
off our hooks and tried to land a double 
catch but it proved a difficult stunt. 

The deer were everywhere; we saw 
them about the camp at night and at 
every bend up Smith’s Creek we could 
see their white brushes as they ran for 
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some ten miles below the falls at night. 

The following day we ran down to the 
junction of the Allagash and the St. 
John Rivers and arrived at Fort Kent 
during the afternoon. Along this 
reach I was surprised to hear mostly 
French spoken as the people are large- 
ly descendants of the early Arcadian 
settlers. 

Here we learned the latest news, and 
said goodbye to the wonderful sunsets, 
the old camp baker and broiler, and the 
black kettle which had hummed so mer- 
rily over the glowing back-logs of our 
camp fires. I still hold in memory our 
faithful guide and friend who had 
never neglected to put out the last spark 
of our fires when we left each camping 
place. 

EDMUND H. JONES, West Virginia. 


A SAGEBRUSH EDEN 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
HILE engaged in surveying on the 
plains of southeastern Montana in 
the early summer I had occasion one 


Canoeing down the Allagash River in Northern Maine 


cover. At Woodman’s Brook was an old 
abandoned lumber camp and the deer 
had dug a deep hole around the cook 
house searching for salt. I was sorry to 
leave Eagle Lake but we were limited 
for time and Fort Kent, our final. des- 
tination, was a hundred and thirty miles 
up on the Canadian border. 

We had a fine paddle of some ten 
miles up Eagle Lake into Churchill Lake 
and camped for a day and a night at the 
Garden of Eden. Along this stretch, 
wherever the small cold brooks entered 
the lakes, we could catch our limit of 
trout in a few minutes. We enjoyed ex- 
ploring the beaver dams, noting the 
beaver’s skill in construction and in 
felling trees. This is the heart of the 
Allagash trip and one could well spend 
a week or more in this vicinity exploring 
new places each day. 

From Churchill Lake we entered the 
real down hill country and raced 
through Chase’s Carry at a great rate 
missing huge boulders by inches but 
without a scratch to the canoe. It was 
rough water for the fifteen miles run 
to the Allagash Falls where we carried 
around the fifty foot drop and camped 


evening to cross a flat covered by a low 
growth of sagebrush among hills grown 
up almost wholly to grass. When well 
out into the sage-covered flat I saw 
a female sage grouse flutter out from 
the meagre shelter of a clump of sage- 
brush and alight after a short erratic 
flight. I remarked to my companion 
that we might have a look at the nest 
which I felt sure was concealed in the 
clump of sage, and we accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the spot whence the bird had 
flushed. 

Our surprise was genuine at finding 
not a grouse’s nest but what appeared 
to be a snake’s nest in the clump of sage, 
for coiled up in the center of the cover 
we found three large bull snakes or pine 
snakes as they are called locally, closely 
wound among the gnarled stems of the 
sage. Apparently here was latter day 
proof of the downfall of the sex before 
the charms of the serpent. 

Still confident of the existence of a 
sage grouse’s nest in the clump of brush, 
although no nest was apparent to the 
casual observer, I called a surveyor’s 
staff into play and relentlessly bruised 
the heads of the serpents and dragged 
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them from the garden into the cold 
court of the outer world. A solitary 
brown-spotted greenish-drab egg of the 
grouse’s clutch still graced the rude nest 
among the sage stems but a hasty ex- 
amination of the slain gave direct evi- 
dence of guilt in keeping with the re- 
puted guile of the serpent tribe. At 
fairly regular intervals along the body 
of one of the snakes five distinct swell- 
ings were apparent—mute evidence of 
the tragedy that had taken place in the 
grouse’s home. 

Retribution had already followed 
transgression. Restoration seemed pos- 
sible. A few seconds of careful work 
with a sharp knife and five eggs, their 
shells un-broken, their contents probably 
not disturbed, were carefully re-placed 
in the nest with the sixth. The earthly 
remains of the snakes were hurled to 
oblivion with no ceremony other than 
a flourish of the staff, and the grouse, 
clucking nervously in the near vicinity 
was left alone to re-establish her house- 
hold gods and resume her patient effort 
to be fruitful and multiply the number 
of her tribe in the land. 

It would be a fitting sequel to record 
that six fluffy chicks were led.from the 
clump of sage to live happily, at least 
until the fall shooting season Veracity 
forbids, for there was no opportunity to 
again visit the spot and in any case it 
may be as well in a dry recital of facts 
to leave the reader’s imagination some 
small field for endeavor. Let us hope, 
however, that success finally crowned 
the bird’s effort, for this splendid rep- 
resentative American game bird is rap- 
idly becoming less and less common since 
the advent of the automobile, the rapid 
fire shotgun, and passable roads across 
the sage plains. Doubtless it is true 
that our rugged aborigine has held its 
place securely enough down through the 
centuries in spite of the onslaughts of 
thousands of generations of bull snakes, 
coyotes, and goshawks, and in spite of 
human hunters both red-skinned and 
white. Today the balance is too heavily 
weighted against it and man must in- 
tervene with enforced game laws and 
safe refuges if this fine bird is not to 
become as rare as the bison and the 
antelope. 

Howarp R. FLINT, Montana. 


A CURIOUS EXPERIENCE 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
THINK that the letters written you 
by the craft in general, of the inter- 

esting or unusual experiences in the 

out-of-doors, are most interesting. True 
little narrations they are, generally 
short, to the point and full of meat. 

Being a sort of “houn’ dorg” myself 
for these unusual stories, I must tell you 
one which I experienced. 

Three years ago my friend, Frank 
Masek, of Pullman, Wash., and I 
drove from the little town above named 
over into Idaho, a trip of seventy-five 
miles; twenty-five of which were over 
a worn out corduroy road, which no ma- 
chine had ever traveled prior to that 
season. We went that distance, and 
over such roads for one day’s fishing 
far up Elk River. 

We arrived at Elk River after much 
hard traveling, slept that night, in July, 





in a lumber yard, and awakened about 
four in the morning with frost-covered 
limbs. A quick fire, bacon and—then 
we started up-stream. The underbrush 
was so thick we could not get to the 
river for an hour. Finally we found 
a log, pushed back the brush and 
crossed, only to find another small body 
of water to negotiate. Frank thought 
it shallow, so calling for me to follow 
he stepped in. Up to his shoulders he 
went into that ice cold water. He 
crossed, however, then, shivering, wait- 
ed on the opposite-bank for me. Well, 
I got through but I’m not saying much 
about that part of it. 

We found a Forest Ranger’s trail 
and followed it for some four miles, 
then cut east to where we heard the 
water of Elk River. 

Our walk had been brisk, but we were 
still dripping wet and as cold as snow. 
The sun had just started to peep over 
the tall pines as we stood shivering on 
the bank of the small river, arranging 
our tackle. Frank was looking down 
stream and I was facing him. Sud- 
denly at the outer edge of my line of 
vision I distinguished some large ani- 
mal bounding from the woods, over 
the underbrush, and coming directly 
towards us. Instinctively I ducked 
and yelled for Frank to “look out!” He 
ducked also, dropping the greater part 
of his fishing tackle into the stream, 
where it floated swiftly away. 

When I yelled the animal stopped, 
turned and ran into the woods again. 
We then saw that it was a full grown 
doe. Gathering together the remnants 
of our tackle we again began stringing 
the rods, adjusting flies and leaders, 
and all the time talking of our scare 
and wondering what had caused the doe 
to run.onto us in such a startled way. 

Then, something like one hundred 
yards upstream, we heard a terrible 
racket. We fully expected to see an old 
bear come bounding at us, judging from 
the amount of noise. 

The animal struck the water and 
came splashing down in our direction. 
As it was still around a bend we could 
not see it, but as I think back over the 
situation I believe neither of us wanted 
to see it. I’ll never forget Frank’s dis- 
heveled hair, blue-cold fingers, dripping, 
clinging clothing; his big eyes looking 
as if he was expecting to fight for self 
preservation. Then around the bend it 
came—this same full grown doe (we 
supposed it was the same one) with 
her tongue hanging out of her mouth, 
her tired breathing telling plain- 
ly that she was about fagged. Close 
behind her, thirty feet perhaps, and also 
in the middle of the stream, came a 
large coyote, his eyes a steady gleam as 
he kept them on the deer. He knew full 
well that the chase was soon to end. 

The doe took to the bank some thirty 
feet below Frank and myself. Seeing 
her do this, and to head her off, we sup- 
posed, the coyote climbed the three foot 
bank directly at our feet. I had my 
bamboo pole about its middle; swinging 

it around suddenly I came down on his 
head with the butt of the pole thereby 
stopping his progress for the moment. 
By this time Frank had unwound his 
long right leg to give a kick. I heard 
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a dull thud and saw the coyote land out 
into the stream. This, of course, 
turned him from the chase, or so we sup- 
posed. 

Do you know of an experience on 
record where a coyote,—supposed to be 
about as wily as any wild creature liv- 
ing and hard to be caught unawares— 
has gotten himself into such a predica- 
ment? Was it because of the fact that 
it was so far back in the woods that 
he expected to see no human? Was it 
possible that his attention was so taken 
up with the fast-tiring doe that he 
considered nothing else? Maybe there 
are times, especially when the excite- 
ment of a long chase is about over, 
when even a wise coyote disregards 
everything but the object of its chase. 

Frank and I didn’t try to solve the 
problem. We were satisfied that we had 
witnessed a scene that rarely if ever 
comes before men’s eyes and were glad 
of the fact. One thing we did agree 
upon: we decided that it was the same 
doe we had seen both times, and that she 
had been chased when first coming upon 
us, and that when she turned back from 
us she more than likely ran right into 
the coyote and, further, that she turned 
above us and came down by us, think- 
ing that we would be the lesser of the 
two evils. W. LutTHer Hott, M.D., 

California. 


BASS FISHING 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
] AM fully aware no angler, regardless 

of how much experience he may have 
had, always hooks his bass in still-fish- 
ing with live bait. 

I recall boyhood days when we used 
the old fifteen-foot bamboo “pole” with 
line the length of pole. 

It seems to me after using rod and 
reel] for several years, fewer strikes 
were missed with the old cane pole then 
with the rod and reel of today. 

I catch a goodly number of bass each 
season and should be satisfied, realiz- 
ing it wouldn’t be good sport—at least 
for every angler, unless he was a real 
sportsman—to hook and land every’ 
strike. 

I suppose this uncertainty of the 
manner of strike, just how far he is 
going to run with the bait is, after all, 
one of the things that lures us in still- 
fishing with live bait. 

With the old cane pole and line the 
bass was usually given just long enough 
time after striking to make the line 
taut, and that wasn’t very long. 

With the rod and reel and with most 
anglers using live bait in still-fishing, 
we generally allow the bass to run until 
he stops and then starts again. Then 
we firmy press the thumb upon spool 
and set the hook. ® 

I have three friends particularly who 
are very successful anglers. They use 
a light split-bamboo rod, 8 to 8% feet 
long, weighing between 6 and 7 ounces 
and use the reel below the hand, as on 
fly rod. All use a fine enamel line and 
can cast the live minnow or crawfish 
very accurately up to 100 feet. 

They laugh at the idea of letting a 
bass go until he stops and turns the 
minnow, then starts off again. 
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They strip. a few feet of line from 
reel and holding same loosely in left 
hand they never let the bass run, but 
just as soon as: he takes up this slack 
line and tightens upon the line they 
strike. 

It is a common experience to hear a 
friend angler say: “Well, I missed 
that strike—I didn’t let him run long 
enough,” and perhaps the next strike 
he also missed but this time he says: 
“T let that fellow go too long.” 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
more strikes are missed by trying to set 
the hook too soon then by letting the 
fish go too long, although I am con- 
vinced many good bass are lost by al- 
lowing them to have the bait too long. 

But my friends before mentioned 
can’t see the object in waiting and they 
strike their fish soon after he strikes. 
They hook the minnow in belly near 
anal fin, using a small hook. 

Do you think with the average size 
minnow, stripping a few feet of line 


from reel and letting the bass take that ' 


up and waiting only long enough for 
him to make the line taut, is better 
then letting him run the reel until he 
stops, and then starts again and with 
thumb firmly against the spool you at- 
tempt to set the hook? 


C. A. Roarks, M. D., Indiana. 


Dr. C. A. Roark’s letter of inquiry in 
relation to the taking of the black bass 
opens up many lines of thought and 
has been the theme of many very thor- 
ough discussions. 

As his inquiry is only in relation to 


“still fishing” it is proper that that | 


policy alone should be discussed. 


A rod of 8% feet and weighing 6 to | 


7 ounces is, in our judgment, particu- 
larly when used with reel below hand, 
a very inadequate proposition. 

A rod of say 6% feet weighing a trifle 
more would be much more satisfactory 
and be far more deadly to the bronze 
back warrior of lake and stream, inas- 
much as it has decidedly more backbone 
to set the hook in the hard mouth of the 
fish. It is to be supposed that a float is 
used and that together with the weight 
of line and bait makes considerable of 
a drag on so light a tip as the one first 
mentioned. 

One of the most satisfactory rods that 
we have ever used is constructed as fol- 
lows: tip, 4 feet; stock piece, 3 feet, 
with reel-seat above hand and sufficient 
length below the reel to extend well to 
the elbow. This makes a rod easily con- 
trolled as well as being restful to the 
hand and weighs a trifle above 8 ounces. 
The reel is always under full control 
when this type of rod is used and al- 
ways blocked with the thumb. Also, 
the rather awkward manner of getting 
to the reel below the hand is avoided. 
The Doctor writes that the minnow 
is hooked in the belly and near the anal 
fin, using a small hook. When using 
minnows we always hook them either 
through the lips or just under the dor- 
sal fin, being careful not to allow the 
hook to touch the vertebrae, in which 
case the minnow would be paralyzed. 
Hooked in either of these ways the min- 
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now will live a long time and will swim 
about freely. 

In this manner of fishing we use a 
small barrel float, just big enough to 
make the float balance at the surface, 
so that when the bass strikes there will 
not be any drag to alarm him or cause 
suspicion. If the minnow is lively the 
float will frequently be taken under by 
its movements but will almost immedi- 
ately come to the surface again. There 
is of necessity some slack line when fish- 
ing in this manner so that when the 
strike comes all the allowance neces- 
sary is to permit the fish to straighten 
out the line so it becomes just taut and 
then strike. With bait hooked as de- 
scribed the fish is sure to have it well in 
its mouth; and with a 3-0 Carlisle or 
New York trout hook in use, if the 
strike is made while the fish is still run- 
ning, almost every strike will mean a 
hooked fish. [EDtITors.] 
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other is a phrase in four notes, profound 
and passionate. Dear birds, which re- 
mind me of all that I love in my distant 
country, what do they do here, I ask, in 
the middle of the Sahara, and for whom 
do they sing, in the neighborhood of 
scorpions and vipers? Who knows? 
Allah! Akbar! God is great and the 
most great.” 

It is indeed strange that those birds 
should choose to dwell in the desert, 
when a flight of a few hundred miles 
would have brought them to fresh ver- 
dure, temperate airs and shining waters. 

FRANK MOONAN, New York. 


FISHING FOR DEVIL-FISH 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
TORIES of giant devil-fish of trop- 
ical waters famed in tales as guar- 
dians of Spanish treasure galleons, lost: 
in the days of the Spanish Main, have 
brought Hunt Phelan, of Memphis, 


Devil fish harpooned by Hunt Phelan in Petit Bois Pass, Miss. 


SONG BIRDS IN THE SAHARA 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
HE last thing one would associate 
with the Sahara—that arid waste 
of desolation—would be song-birds. Yet 
we have the word of a French traveler, 
namely, Eugene Fromentin, author of 
“®té dans le Sahara,” that he encount- 
ered there, resident and in full song, no 
less exponents of “bel canto” than the 
lark and the redbreast. Let me trans- 
late his words, which are full of charm: 
“But in the middle of this pale scene, 
among the gray wormwood and the salty 
k’taf, skylark mount and sing;—and 
the skylarks of France: the same figure, 
the same plumage and the same sonor- 
ous song. They are the crested species 
which do not unite in flocks but live 
in solitary couples, as we often see them 
in fallow and pasture lands. They sing 
at a period when all the other birds fall 
silent, and at the most peaceful hours of 
the day, that is to say, in the evening, 
a little before sunset. The robin red- 
breasts, other songsters of Autumn, re- 
ply to them from the tops of the leafless 
almond trees, and these two voices ex- 
press with a strange sweetness, all the 
sadness of October. The one is melodic 
and resembles a little tearful song; the 


Tennessee, lawmaker and _ southern 
sportsman, to the gulf coast for many 
years. Disregarding the leaping: tar- 
pon and lesser game fish, Mr. Phelan 
has patrolled the waters of the Missis- 
sippi Sound for weeks each year, 
searching assidiously for devil-fish. 
Recently, off Coden, he harpooned, out- 
fought and landed one weighing over 
two thousand pounds. 

Since the passing of big game in this 
country many daring sportsmén have 
turned to the sea for the excitement of 
the chase and for many years have 
made annual pilgrimages to the South 
Atlantic and South Pacific coasts, en- 
gaging in the oftimes perilous sport of 
fighting devil-fish. Mr. Phelan is one 
of the pioneers in this pastime in the 
Gulf waters. Though his kill was only 
half the size of the largest of its kind 
on record, he is elated with his success 
and is planning the organization and 
establishment of a club at Coden for 
big game fishermen. 

Having lost at various times no less 
than two dozen harpoons and manila 
cables in unsuccessful contests with 
devil fish and having twice had to race 
his power boat to evade the furious 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 191) 
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SIGHTING IN FOR SQUIRRELS 


IN WHICH IS DISCUSSED THE BEST COMBINATION OF SIGHTS AND 
HOW TO PROPERLY ADJUST THEM ON THE .22 CALIBER RIFLE 


MONG recent inquiries addressed 

to the gun editor of FOREST AND 

STREAM was one which asked for 
advice as to the best combination of 
sights for squirrel shooting, and also 
how to properly adjust those sights on 
a rifle using the .22 caliber long rifle 
cartridge. 

This question is far easier asked than 
answered. The choice of a set of sights 
for any firearm is a problem that each 
man must solve for himself, and this 
applies with equal force when sighting 
in for any particular form of game 
shooting. All that an old timer can do 
is to explain the virtues and limitations 
of such sights as are available and make 
some practical suggestions regarding 
their use. 

Last year a friend of mine purchased 
a large farm about two hours run from 
New York; part of the tract was wood- 
land, tall, fair sized trees and very little 
brush, an ideal spot for grey squirrels, 
but the new owner soon discovered that 
a colony of red squirrels was in pos- 
session. Now the red squirrel is an un- 
desirable citizen, he either kills or drives 
off the greys, destroys birds’ nests and 
generally misbehaves himself, so before 
stocking up with grey squirrels, it was 
first necessary to make war on the 
“reds.” The owner is not a hunter, but 
he has a number of friends who are, 
and being a sociable and ingenious per- 
son he got up a most interesting little 
week-end party. 

Each man was requested to bring 
along his pet .22 rifle and the result was 
a most interesting collection of small 
bores: 


FOUR TARGET RIFLES 


WINCHESTER Musket with a 5-A 

telescope sight, aperture reticule 
to fit a 2 inch bull at 25 yards, a typical 
rig for indoor shooting under the N. R. 
A. rules. 

Stevens 414 with 3-power ’scope and 
cross-hair reticule. 

B. S. A. No. 12 Match Rifle, multi- 
aperture micrometer rear and post aper- 
ture front sight. 

Savage bolt-action, Model ’19, “‘as is- 
sued,” receiver peep and military front 
sight. 


THREE HUNTING RIFLES 


Winchester Model ’90 repeater, tang 
peep, no disk, and gold bead front sight. 

Remington 12-C N. R. A. repeater, 
rear peep fitted with disk and pinhead- 
aperture front sight. 

Savage, semi-automatic; tang peep, 
no disk, and Vickers-’Maxim gold lined 
aperture front sight. 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


was spent sighting in. The first move 
was to cut a lot of green sticks about 
two feet long, sharpening one end of 
each and driving a headless nail through 
the other. These sticks were driven into 
the ground at the following ranges: 20, 
25, 30, 35 and 40 yards and on each 
stick was hung a 2-inch white clay disk. 
Aliso some paper targets were put up at 
40 yards, then each man sighted his rifle 
so it would hit where he aimed, at that 
distance. Then he fired at 5 clay disks, 
starting at 20 and finishing at 40 yards, 
without altering his sight adjustment 
or changing his point of aim. If all 5 
disks were broken the sight adjustment 
was right, if not, he went back to the 
paper target and did some more doping. 


As most, in fact, practically all of the 
shooting was high-angle fire, up into 
the trees at an angle of seldom less than 
45 degrees, often more, this horizontal 
sighting in at 40 yards, really gave the 
rifleman an effective l-inch C. D. Z. 
(continuous danger zone) about 60 to 
70 yards long, the longest range to be 
encountered in the thick foliage of the 
woods, and it takes good holding to hit 
a squirrel at 70 yards. 


i. hunt started early next morning 
and by lunch time that particular 
colony of “reds” had become history, 
something to talk about for a long time 
to come. Every one of those seven men 
was a good, steady, consistent shot who 
understood his individual rifle. Four 
of them were using target weapons 
equipped with sights that, according to 
all accepted precedents, were singularly 
ill adapted to the work at hand; three 
had hunting sights; and the strange 
part of it all was that the men with the 
target sights got the most squirrels. 
There are many ways of accounting for 
this; heavier guns, better holding, luck, 
et cetera, sufficient to overcome the 
handicap imposed by the target sights. 


These rifles had only two points in 


common; they all used the .22 long rifle 
cartridge and were all equipped with 


an aperture rear sight of one sort or «= ‘i 


another. 
What remained of Saturday afternoon 


The squirrel is a small mark at best. 


They are still arguing about it, all seven 
of them, and the more they talk the 
more they disagree; that is why rifle 
shooting is such an interesting sport. 
For locating a squirrel up among the 
leaves, a ’scope sight is a distinct ad- 
vantage, but it does not enable a man 
to shoot any straighter, also a ’scope 
plays weird little tricks every now and 
then, giving you an “unaccountable” at 
a most embarrassing moment, and then 
breezing along as usual. The telescope 
sight, as we have it today, is a most in- 
teresting and attractive device, but it is 
not dependable, and the mounts easily 
get out of adjustment while hunting. 


To some men a peep rear sight fitted 
with a disk is impossible in the woods, 
others use it without the slightest. diffi- 
culty, removing the disk only when the 
light is particularly bad. As to a front 
sight, a gold or ivory bead, something 
that will stand out in contrast to the 
background is unquestionably best. A 
square ivory front sight is particularly 
good, but it is very fragile and must be 
carefully protected from injury. My 
pet combination for squirrels is a long, 
heavy Peabody-Martini single-shot rifle, 
equipped with a peep rear end and a V. 
M. aperture front sight. Line up the 
two circles so they are concentric, frame 
the squirrel and ease off; also use a pair 
of binoculars for making observations. 


The main points are: Know your rifle, 
look through your sights and at the 
squirrel, understand the C. D. Z. of your 
ammunition, hold hard and don’t disturb 
your aim when you ease off. The vital 
zone on a squirrel is just about one inch 
in diameter, and the man who can hit 
that, with any sights, at 60 to 70 yards 
is a really fine shot. We hear a lot 
about “drillin’em through the head ata 
hundred” and “barkin’em” at twice that 
distance; yes, we hear a lot of things 
about shooting, but just take one of those 
talkative gentleman out on the back lot, 
hang a 2-inch clay disk on a stick 70 
yards away, let him cut loose and watch 
the little alibis come flocking around. 
Yet a shot that would break that disk 
would only graze a squirrel and send 
him scurrying on his way. 


R*® squirrels have one characteristic 
I could never quite understand. 
You fire at one of them and score a miss, 
yet he does not run, instead he will fre- 
quently turn about and cuss you out to 
the limit of his vocabulary, giving you 
plenty of time to reload and bring him 
down with a second shot. The first time 
I noticed this, I was a very small boy 
armed with a flobert rifle that shot 
breech caps, and was so surprised that 
I became as badly rattled as the squir- 
rel and fired at least a dozen times be- 
fore I accidently hit him, yet all the 
time that fool red squirrel stayed right 
there, barking away like a terrier dog. 
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WILD LIFE IN CANADA 
REDERICK A. STOKES COM- 
PANY has recently brought out 
a book entitled “Wild Life In 
Canada”, by Captain Angus Buchanan, 
264 pages, price $4.50. 

It is a straightforward account of a 
research expedition through the re- 
gion lying between the Saskatchewan 
River and the Arctic Barren Grounds, 
involving seven hundred and eighty- 
five miles by dog-sled and over one 
thousand by canoe. The purpose of 
the expedition was to study the wild 
life of the region, but not in a purely 
scientific way. It, therefore, holds 
much interest for the layman as well 
as for the naturalist. 

The author writes in a delightful 
way and sheds much light on caribou 
migration, dealing at length with the 
Indians’ method of hunting them. He 
takes the reader into the deep sha- 
dowed land of little sticks and tells 
of the life of the Chipewyan trapper. 
The sled dogs of the northern trails 
are described at length and there is a 
chapter on seeking the sand-hill crane. 
The book is full of the magic of the 
north. Those who have journeyed into 
the wilderness places can readily see 
how vividly the author has depicted 
the beauty, the loneliness and the 
fascination of such a journey by the 
following description of the author’s 
approach to Fort DuBrochet on Rein- 
deer Lake: 

“Night was creeping down over the 
earth, and the shores were darkening 
to blackness when our journey on the 
lake drew to a close and we neared 
the Post of Fort DuBrochet. The 
gladness of a summer’s day was fold- 
ing its spirit in repose, and the in- 
flexions of a score of tiny nature 
sounds were fading away into the 
darkness, though still the strained ear 
caught the laughing trickle of water 
against the canoe and the low-speaking 
lap of the gentle waves as they came 
and went with the lazy northern 
breeze. Our approach was unheralded, 
and the lone canoe stole softly inshore, 
where cabins stood solemnly silhouetted 
against the wistful sky. Dim figures 
moved on shore to the left, and low 
voices, in native conversation, rose— 
then died away. Stars peeped out, and 
the Northern Lights grew clear in the 
overhead sky. A rising fish splashed— 
and another. Then silence reigned.” 

Not least among the many attractions 
of the book is its mechanical appear- 
ance. It is printed on light paper and 
in clear bold type and contains numer- 
ous illustrations. Unfortunately there 
are a number of errors in the Latin 
names of the various species of birds 
and animals seen on the trip and listed 
in the final chapter. This was proba- 
bly due to careless proof-reading and 
does not detract from the joy one 
feels while perusing the narrative. 
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Warm, fleecy wool, Forest Green 
or Grey. 84 inches long, 68 
inches circumference. With or 
without waterproof canvas cov- 
ering. 


be considered, 


Where weight must 
the answer is— 


KEN WOOD 
SLEEPING BAGS 


For camp or hike, for cruise or auto trip, for wherever bedding 
weight must be reduced to an absolute minimum, the soft, warm 
comfort and lightness of Kenwood Sleeping Bags will be greatly 
appreciated. 

The Kenwood Bag comprises one or more Forest Green or Grey 
warm, soft napped, all-wool coverings as season or latitude may 
necessitate. . ; 

An outside waterproof canvas cover that is tent and bed in one is 
supplied for use in the open. 

A single Kenwood inner bag weighs only 4% pounds. TWO inner 
bags and the canvas cover weigh but 15 pounds. 

Kenwood Sleeping Bags, being woven entirely of clean, fleecy wool, 
are exceedingly light in weight yet warm. 

They are easily sunned and aired. 

A double extension of the fabric protects the chest and shoulders 
whichever way the sleeper may turn. 

They are readily washed and will last indefinitely. There are no 
rest-breaking buttons, lacings, snaps or buckles. 

Kenwood Sleeping Bags are a common-sense, comfortable covering 
used and approved by thousands of men and women in camp, on the 
trail, and in the fresh air bedroom. 

You will find Kenwood at most department and sporting goods 
stores. 


KENWOOD Outdoor Comfort Products are woven en- 
tirely of selected wool and include Sleeping Bags and 
Camping Blankets, Sitting Out Rugs and Bags, Motor 
Robes, Men’s Half Hose and Boys’ Golf Hose. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, “Outdoor Com- 


fort.” 
Kenwood Mills Dept.F Albany, N. Y. 


Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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x NELSON RUSH WOOD 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF ONE WHO WAS 
PERHAPS THE GREATEST AVIAN TAXIDERMIST IN AMERICA 


By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT 












HEN Mr. Nelson pockets were empty, and his personal 
Rush Wood passed belongings consisted principally of the 
away on the 8th of rather worn suit of clothes on his back. 
November, 1920, the For some time he was obliged to work 
United States Na- at the trade of harness-maker—even 
tional Museum lost after the naturalist and taxidermist in 
one of its workers, him had become more or less pro- 
who is not likely to nounced. The story is told that he had a 
be replaced by a German acquaintance, a harness-maker, 
man of his skill for Who knew some of those employed at 
many a day to come, Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
while the host of na- in Rochester, N. Y. Wood desired to 
ture lovers and natu- get work at Ward’s, and this man 
ralists, here and abroad, will learn with Promised to assist him in that way; but 


rifle. 
: hen he came to his shop, Wood was 
i NS C164 ENINT profound regret that death has claimed W s » Wo 
an avian taxidermist who stood almost informed that he did not believe his 


SiiGiEirS at the very head of that department of ae — ef . any a 
ion; indeed, in the mountin im; moreover, he had no work for him 
+ . either, in his trade, only he did want 


The Lyman Rear Aperture - e 
Principle attracts the eye of all kinds of domestic fowls, game © : 
a man to blacken the furnace in the 









Bullet in the 
Right Place 


Lyman sight equipment 
helps you to put your 
bullet in the right place, 
to get your game slick 
and clean with the first 
shot. Follow the example 
of thousands of good 
sportsmen the country 
over—Lymanize your 











































the aperture, with s Ipman meee = _— 7 wens ao cellar.” Mr. Wood asked him what he 
Rear Sight mounted on tang equal in America. Exception could be id for the job. “Fift ts.” 

oy ey cee ae oe taken to this in but one instance, in the a sae Phat - eciuioaes ro. 
. : 3 ; 

- ar Ser gue. Oh ae case of only one other taxidermist, still Wood's coat, and he blackened that big 
front sight and fire. Lyman living, and the subject of this sketch stove for fifty cents. Years afterwards 
ee ng te dies readily admitted this. Mr. Denslow, of ho said he was mighty glad to get it! 
Sn wie ce New York, has perfected a method of os 
Lyman equipment; otherwise, modeling the heads and associated HE beginnings of the present Na- 
Se ee structures of such domestic fowls as _ tional Zodlogical Park, at Wash- 

: have featherless heads with some com- ington, consisted of some few birds 
ee Se ee ee position that reproduces the parts so and mammals, kept in a long, wooden 
Tae see aa perfectly that it is almost life itself; structure in the rear of the old Smith- 
Lyman Sights. heads of roosters and turkeys are so sonian building, and Mr. Wood was 






made, and with remarkable perfectness. placed in charge of these, some thirty- 


Lyman Gun Sight My impression is that Mr. Wood never three years ago. However, he was not 






Corporation attempted anything of this nature in long retained on such duty; for, as his 
110 West Street the line of art, though he found no talents in bird taxidermy developed, he 
difficulty in doing nearly as well in was transferred to that department, 


Middlefield, Conn. other ways. which, in those far-off days, was up- 

When Mr. Wood passed away in stairs in a little, isolated, two-story, 
Washington, he was between sixty- brick house, a few yards west of the 
eight and sixty-nine years of age. Smithsonian. Here, too, worked the 


Upon starting out in the world, his senior Palmer, Marshall and his son 













SOLVENT=% 


for all firearms. Dissolves smokeless 
powder residue, loosens metal fouling 
easily, quickly. Contains no moisture. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for 3-oz. can. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 165-P Broadway, New York 
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Mr. Wood at work completing the mounted specimen of the famous Bearded 
Vulture of Southern Europe. 
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George, J. W. Scollick, and others. 

Personally I knew Mr. Wood for more 
than a quarter of a century; and for 
the past ten years I have been in his 
work-room several times a week. He 
usually passed the month of January in 
Auburndale, Fla., where he had long 
owned a fine orange and citron farm, 
which was one of his most valuable 
possessions. 

Mr. Wood was one of the several 
men who came from Ward’s Natural 
Science Establishment in Rochester, 
N. Y., and he was employed by Prof. 
Spencer F. Baird, the then Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, on the 
working-staff of that famous museum. 
He had obtained employment at Ward’s 
through his old friend, Scollick, and was 
admitted by Dr. F. A. Lucas, now Di- 
rector of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, then second in charge at 
Ward’s Establishment. One of the 
first pieces of work, if not the first 
piece, given Wood to do was the restor- 
ing of a big patch of hair missing on 
some mounted mammal—an operation 
which required the placing of each in- 
dividual hair by making a puncture for 
it with a fine needle. But the tedious- 
ness of this task so irritated him that he 
pushed it to one side and begged to be 
employed on preserving birds—a class 
of work to which he soon gave his en- 
tire time and attention. 

Practically, Wood’s entire love was 
for birds, even including domestic fowls 
of all descriptions, though more par- 
ticularly various breeds of chickens and 
all varieties of doves and pigeons. He 
was a nature student of the old school, 
and continually studied the wild species 
of our birds in the woods and fields of 
the District of Columbia, as well as in 
Florida, while he gave considerable at- 
tention to the foreign forms in the well- 
known Pet Emporium of Mr. Edward 
S. Schmid, in Washington, where there 
was usually a large stock at his ser- 
vice. Without any instrument to as- 
sist him, he could imitate the notes and 
calls of more than a hundred species 
of our native birds so perfectly that the 
birds themselves were deceived, whether 
in cages or free. He kept many birds 
as pets, and especially loved a pet crow 
he had reared, which he had in his 
work-shop for several years. A small 
volume might be written upon this 
crow, and the extraordinary education 
it received from its master. On one 
occasion, many years ago, Mr. Wood 
and I happened to be crossing Long 
Bridge, over the Potomac River, below 
Washington. Some twenty crows, fly- 
ing in loose order, were passing high 
overhead, when, to my utter surprise 
(for I was not ‘then familiar with Mr. 
Wood’s attainments in that line), he 
gave vent to the call of a crow in dire 
trouble. Imagine my astonishment upon 
seeing the flock of crows overhead stop 
in its course! They circled downwards 
in their flight, alighting all about him 
on the bridge railing at respectful dis- 
tances, and gave vent to a chorus of 

“caws,” to express their protests 
against the persecuting or torturing of 
one of their kind. Mr. Wood simply said: 
“Now what do you know about that!” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 190) 
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This “De Moin” Tour Bed makes 
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MAGNUM 12 BORES. 


SPECIALLY 
BUILT FOR 


LONG SHOTS 


AT WILDFOWL 


EFFECTIVE RANGE 100 YARDS 


A CUSTOMER WRITES: 
Dalbeattie. 


Dear Sirs:—The 12-bore ‘‘Magnum’’ I bought from 
you for shooting herons has been a remarkable success. 
The first shot was at a heron in a spruce tree—it fell 
dead and we measured the distance. Goding it to - 
110 yards) There were 5 No. ! shots in the bird’s 
The second shot, a day or two later, Killed a heron 
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WHEN SPRING COMES 


WHISPERING VOICES TORMENT THE CITY DWELLER UNTIL 
HE MUST PERFORCE DROP ALL WORK AND WANDER AFIELD 


By H. H. SHELDON 


ERMIT thrushes had 
commenced to wend 
their way northward 
to the big timber. 
Varied thrushes were 
well on their migra- 
tion to the sub-arctic 
regions. The golden 
and white crowned 
sparrows were fast 
disappearing. The 
grosbeaks and orioles 
had arrived from the 

south while the humming birds had 
preceded them by many days and were 
building their snug homes. The nuptial 
bird season was at hand and the odors 
of the suburban woods wet with morn- 
ing showers were intoxicating in signifi- 
cance of spring. These and other in- 
spirations told the Judge and me that 
the time had come and we said, “Let’s 
17? 
Dolly was coaxed from the fields of 
clover and hooked to the shay—now bur- 
dened with the camp equipment of other 
days. Don and Music were barking and 
bounding in play at the old mare’s head 
as she swung into a steady pace, headed 
away from the civilized parts to the 
land of the silent places. We were off 
for some life in the open and the des- 
tined camp was to be pitched under the 
redwood giants that fringe the waters 
of the Gualala River,—a secluded little 
trout stream that spills into the great 
Pacific in northern California. 

Twenty miles the first day brought us 
two thousand feet above the sea on a 
mountain range of brush and forest, 
and, though the long anticipated camp 
supper encouraged a continuance of 
travel, the radiant picture that lay be- 
fore us, stretching out to the curve of 
the earth, compelled us to forget the 
nner man and feast instead upon such a 
color scheme as only Dame Nature 
could have conceived. Never was a 
horizon more definitely shown as the 
softening colors of dusk turned the sun 
to a ball of red that glowed over the 
Pacific waters for a distance beyond the 
power of eyes. Silently we watched the 
great sphere slip into the sea, as it 
seemed, and the afterglow showed far 
1elow, a maze of silvery lines. Deep and 
timbered eanyons furrowed the face of 
the big range and followed to the sea, 
and the loftiest redwoods were silhouet- 
ted in stately form against its reflective 
surface. Bird notes from the brush and 
air, burst at frequent intervals upon 
the silence of our seclusion, and our ex- 
pressions of praise to the great Creator 
of it all were given in whispers, fearful 
to break the silent glory of the won- 
drous scene. But the dogs apparently 
had other views on the situation and 
whined their disapproval of the delay, 
while Dolly turned her neck at right 
angles and surveyed us with toleration. 


We spiraled and wove in and out, 
down through the brush and redwoods 
to a spring and clearing by the road, 
and camped under a big blue sky, with- 
out much thought of the office and the 
laboring men that were left behind. The 
discord of noise and the smoke and 
grime were out of sight, out of mind— 
we had commenced to find an effective 
remedy for “Spring Fever”. 


UR camp site was the roosting 

place of a variety of feathered 

friends and the rendezvous of a 
generic assortment of animal life, from 
field-mice and wood-rats to the carniv- 
orous element that yapped and howled 
from distant hills. 

Internal growls from Don and Music 
were often provoked by nothing more 
than the pitter patter of a wood-rat tap- 
ping the dry brush with a foreleg,—a 
habit that many rodents affect when 
alarmed. Screech owls tooted at the 
glow of the fire and horned owls hooted. 
At such instances our sleep was pleas- 
antly disturbed, for it was good to hear 
those sounds again; wild sounds—songs 
of the mountains. 

The scent of burning wood and ver- 
dant foliage struck accord within, and 
went to the depths of eager lungs. It 
was all too good and uncommon to be 
lost in heavy slumber. 

Billows of fog, white and fleecy, lay 
in a blanket between us and the sea, as 
we somewhat reluctantly left our cheer- 
ful camp the next morning, but at noon 
the scene had changed; the gloom of 
the ocean was absorbed by Old Sol, and 
we contentedly drove along the coast, 
watching the airedales in their tireless 
pretension of hunting along the way. 

Later we descended the long trail to 
the North Fork where the towering red- 
woods greeted us as in days gone by. 
The road now paralleled the river and 
made us eager for a cast to the still, 
transparent waters where trout lay with 
rudders fanning the easy current. The 
freshness of a brand new year was con- 
spicuous from every quarter. Crested 
jays cawed and scolded with notes 
echoing in the big forest, and black- 
headed juncos were twittering in the 
brush that bordered the road. Wood- 
peckers were exercising their hammers 
on dead and pithy trees in search of 
food and nesting sites; a kingfisher pre- 
ceded us down stream with harsh, rat- 
tling notes, and the woods seemed alive 
with the wild creatures in the sweet, 
budding, life-giving spring. 


OLLY was given her freedom in a 
glade where the grass grew high 
and sweet and our camp was 

pitched in an amphitheatre of redwoods 
where the music of distant waterfalls 
added charm to the serenity of our home 
in the wilderness. Before this day had 
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ended with darkness, we had dropped 
the trout lines into a tranquil eddy to 
limber up for the coming sport, and the 
next morning the quest for the speckled 
beauties was on. 

Up stream we began and the Judge, 
as usual, guessed the proper lure—a 
streak of sheen flashed through the air 
and I was just near enough to hear the 
fish quivering in his basket. A long 
stretch of still water caused by a fork 
in the river gave evidence of some big 
ones, and my first cast was to the far 
side in the dark shadows, where some 
debris and foam covered the clear water 
beneath. The number eight coachman 
hit the desired spot and the first thrill 
of the Gualala swept over me. The lit- 
tle rod bowed and about a half pound of 
gamy steelhead trout was flopped to the 
bank. 

Several minutes on this chosen bit of 
water produced as much as we could de- 
vour that night and the Judge’s ef- 
forts more than doubled the number, so 
that Don and Music shared the first 
trout dinner, and in fact the supply of 
trout was so abundant and so easily and 
fervently provided that the food became 
the main entre to the camp bill of fare. 

The days that followed were filled to 
the brim with interesting events; en- 
countering nature in various ways, seek- 
ing the wild life in its haunts and pre- 
serving a part of it for scientific study. 
For several days hermit thrushes had 
charmed the peaceful quiet with their 
lyric notes, and winter wrens and water 
ouzels cheered the depths of the somber 
canyons with their summer songs. 
Robins were feeding their young; crick- 
ets were chirping in harmless monot- 
ony, while the katydids rubbed their 
knees in apparent frenzy. Bats 
squeaked in their aerial manoeuvres as 
they preyed upon the winged insects at- 
tracted by the glare of our fire. The 
fragrant odor of burning wood, blend- 
ing with the perfume of forest and 
plant, was the last of each day’s offer- 
ings to complete our realm of content- 
ment. 


Y memory of this outing is keen; 

of the hours we spent chatting 

and enjoying that unequalled di- 
version of camp fire life. I remember 
that on the last night we filled the space 
between two logs with springy redwood 
litter, stretched the tarp across it and 
reclining thereon we smoked the aro- 
matic briar and talked of the Judge’s 
greatest catch of the trip. 

He had had a miserable run of luck 
one day and evening had found him des- 
perately whipping the stream. Not a 
rise could he get, until finally fisher- 
man’s luck, or just plain hungry trout 
commenced to favor his efforts with 
obliging regularity. 

“Just one more hole; just this next 
riffle and I’ll quit,” was the reply that 
repeatedly came back to me ag I sat on 
a log with rod disjointed ready to re- 
turn to camp. “Swish,” went his last 
cast; something whirred through the air 
and splashed into the water with a mys- 
terious squeak. Then I heard a call for 
help and I lost little time reaching the 
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“AUTOBED” 


The Autobed makes a comfortable bed for two 
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scene of commotion. “Its a shark, not a 
trout! What’llI do? Will the line hold 
him? Look out! Call the dogs,” and 
many other wild expletives of this na- 
ture, told me the big moment had come. 
The big fish of the trip was making his- 
tory, and a terrific struggle it was. But 
the Judge became calm as I became ex- 
cited and fought his prize like the vet- 
eran that he was. Slower and more fee- 
ble were the runs, until finally his rod 
bent to a semi-circle and I rushed into 
the stream eager to assist in the land- 
ing. I sprawled over the big fish’s 
convulsive anatomy after the Judge had 
guided him to shallow water. My fin- 
gers found his gills, and I held him up. 

Now for the explanation of the 
squeak. Not only was the catch a 
beautiful twenty-inch steelhead trout, 
but it also included an anima! as well. 
A little brown bat had grabbed tae arti- 
ficial fly in mid air and was neatly 
hooked through the lip, while in turn 
the big trout was treated in the same 
manner when he struck the disabled 
bat on the water. 

Thus did we talk away the hours of 
the last night in our temple of freedom. 
The big fire had ceased to be active but 
glowed a comforting warmth and color. 
Don and Music were stretched out in 
restful attitudes tunefully dreaming of 
what—we could only guess. The wind 
whispered softly through the needles of 
the redwoods—a song to the deathless 
glory of spring. 


TROUT FISHING IN 
UINTA BASIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 161) 


got the boots out of the panniers and 
jointed up the rods. 

Davy and Walt and I went upstream. 

Fly fishing may be said to consist of 
two distinct principles: Casting at con- 
siderable distance to simulate the fall 
of an insect upon the water; and drift- 
ing the fly into the shady places where 
the trout alertly awaits the coming of 
his natural prey. If the stream is 
somewhat obstructed by rocks and logs 
and overhung with brush the latter 
method is by far the more deadly. I 
may say for the benefit of sojourners 
in this region that we found the gray 
and brown hackles and coachman to be 
the most kindly received, especially the 
brown hackle. 

After a couple of hundred yards of 
broad open water, from which we took 
three or four trout apiece, we encoun- 
tered a series of old beaver dams that 
diverted the water in a half dozen 
meandering rivulets away from the 
main channel. The boys climbed the 
bank and went on to the big water 
above. I crossed on some down timber 
the industrious beavers had cut a few 
years before and began drifting my 
fly across the eddies among the logs. 

In the first little whirlpool, which was 
perhaps three feet across, the wide- 
open red mouth of a half-pound cut- 
throat trout flashed from under a sub- 
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merged log to take the fly. The little 
brown hackle was leaving the water as 
he struck it. I kept the tip of the 
rod sufficiently elevated to hold him at 
the surface and after considerable 
splashing landed him in the basket... 

For this sort of fishing a single fly 
is best. For all other forms of water 
I like a dropper with a touch of white to 
serve as a guide to the location of the 
more: effective leading fly, which is 
usually an inconspicuous bit of gray or 
brown. I never knew before that a 
trout starts for his prey with mouth 
wide open. What a startling and ter- 
rorizing thing it must be to a real live 
moth floating helplessly in the water, to 
see a yawning red cavern coming with 
a savage rush to engulf him. Some of 
the larger trout looked so vicious, charg- 
ing headlong from beneath the sodden 
logs, that I was almost scared myself. 

Two hours passed as a minute while 
I angled along the side streams, taking 
toll from every hiding place, and then 
I saw Davy coming, wading down 
among the boulders at the edge of the 
big water, industriously casting before 
him. As I looked there was a flash of 
silver and Davy struck. It was ap- 
parently a big fish and well hooked. 

The big fellow took Davy down and 
across the current—and then it hap- 
pened! My friend slipped with both 
feet at once and landed in a sitting 
position with the cold waves lapping’ at 
his armpits. He lifted the rod high, 
but the prize was gone. Above the roar 
of the waters I heard the murmur of 
his remarks as he continued to sit there, 
but my ears were spared the actual 
words. He arose and joined me and we 
walked down the sunny bank to camp. 
Our baskets were almost full. 


HAT was a great week we spent 

among the streams and lakes of 

the Uinta Range, a week of splen- 
did fishing in a country where man has 
gone so seldom that there was never a 
sign of a beaten trail along the banks. 
And remember, those were native-born 
cut-throat trout we were catching, not 
fish that had seen the light of day in the 
sluices of a hatchery—and the year was 
1920. 

Motor travelers of the Pike’s Peak 
Ocean to Ocean Highway pass through 
the Basin on their way from Denver to 
Salt Lake City and but for their mad 
hurry might turn off to the north ten 
or fifteen miles on some of the roads 
between Vernal and Roosevelt and at 
almost any stock ranch obtain saddle 
horses at nominal expense for a delight- 
ful trip in the Ashley and Uinta Na- 
tional Forests. The Uinta Range is one 
of the few upon the earth’s surface ex- 
tending from east to west. Down the 
southern slope of these mountains flow 
half a dozen large streams, all well sup- 
plied with fighting trout. 

When the time came to think of start- 
ing for home we town dwellers had be- 
come a little more familiar with our 
saddles, and the trails seemed much 
better than when we had gone up. We 
rode back down to the ranch at sun- 
down one evening, and the next morn- 
ing Davy and I climbed into the car 
and took the homeward road. We 
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stopped at Myton, in the middle of the 
reservation, that night, and were on 
the road in the morning at five. Eleven 
o’clock saw us just below the mouth of 
Wolf Creek Canyon. 

“We’re going to get home too early,” 
complained Davy. “Let’s stop here and 
do about three hours’ fishing!” 

We were only about 75 miles from 
home, and I immediately recognized the 
inappropriateness of getting in at two 
or three o’clock. Davy turned out 
under the trees beside the west branch 
of the Du Chesne and we got out the 
rods. : 

I went downstream meditating upon 
the fact that none of us had caught a 
really big trout on the trip. I won- 
dered if now wouldn’t be a good time 2 ° ! 
co ana They’re rain-proof! 

Within fifty yards I hooked a nice 
om a oa a= = nen aes Duxbak clothes shed water like the feathers 

. 1 0 ° 
sloabiaiadl trout on a riffle, and at the = o-_ 8 back. They keep — dry and com- 
head of the pool below lost another like einen 
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big fish, and ‘then he shot into the air aiemieaeiiiin who | are -_ sportsmen an know a sports- 
with a wriggling motion that threw the mans needs. 
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. . Sold at prices that make them about the most econ- 
onal tun tans mae omical clothes hen -_ ae Ask your dealer or write 

’ P f t St a 

was sulking, and-I couldn’t blame him. ee cee 
He had been grossly mistreated. The }). NOTE: “Kamp-it” Clothes are like Duxbak but lighter in 
time when I must get back to the car | es weight and not waterproofed — a special favorite of ladies. 
an a ae ae a UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 10 Hickory St., Unica, N. Y. 
up the bank for a last try at the dark 7 
pool. From the upper end I dropped a K “ 
small gray hackle down over the shoal- h and amp 
ing water. The slightest of commotions ; 


1h | 5 e 
disturbed the surface and I struck. S ES , Outing Togs 


Instantly the line began cutting the a eee” 
water and I knew I had another chance ({ % a 
to land a good one. He veered down (WY 
across the current and jumped when I r | ) 2q 
held him hard at the corner of a mass 
of drift. The leader looped a projecting 
stick, but fortunately this came loose 
from the drift, and downstream we iy | 
went, stick and all. Over my boots I to CAP 2€ LADIES’ RIDING COAT 
went among the boulders, following the HUNTING VEST wippy BLOUSE 
stick that zigzagged down the shoal and REINFORCED TROUSERS AND BREECHES 
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FISHING TACKLE FOR PARTICULAR ANGLERS 


“Callmac” Floating Bugs 


for 


BASS, 
each 65c 


and 


TROUT, 
each 50c 


Owing to the great demand on “Callmac” Floating Bugs, I am forced 
to discontinue manufacturing to the trade and am now catering solely to 
individual users of high-grade fishing tackle. 


“Callmac” Floating Bugs are now being made for the trade by the South 
Bend Bait Co. 
Flies to Order or Pattern a Specialty 


Send for list of “Callmac” products for particular anglers direct to 


CALL J. McCARTHY 
310 West Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 
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THE MINUTE FISH CLEANER 


The fish’s tail is placed on the plate (at left), the 
spring is pressed and the fish is gripped by the prongs 
so that it cannot slip. A hook holds the head firm, and 
the fins or prongs cannot cut your hands. The Scaler 
not only removes the scales, but also all dirt and filth 
without tearing the skin. Next remove the head, back- 
fins and tail with the Trimming Knife. Cut the fish 
open and remove intestines. 

If your dealer has not got some, you can get it from 
us by mail. 


Price—Complete Set With Trimming Knife, Nickel Plated $3.00 
Set Without Trimming Knife, Nickel Plated 2.50 
Post Prepaid. 


BAHDE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


2621 Vine Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FISHING REEL 
Solves that Back-Lash and Other Angling Problems 


PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION RELIABLE IN ACTION 
Works like a window shade in the hands of an expert or 
amateur. 
No Cranking—No Slack Line—Controls in or out rushes, 
plunges or leaps. Made in four sizes, 75 to 225 feet 
line capacity. 
LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send for Catalogue 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO 
Mohawk New York 
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DR. HENSHALL AT 
WALTON’S SHRINE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 159) 


used for both fly and bait fishing. 
There were also some novelties in arti- 
ficial minnows for spinning for trout 
and pike. 

After seeing the statue of Izaak 
Walton in Westminster Cathedral it 
was, of course, my duty and pleasure 
to go to Stafford, his place of birth. It 
is not surely known in what house Wal- 
ton was born, even if yet standing. In 
St. Mary’s Church, in Stafford, there is 
a monument erected to his memory, 
consisting of a bust, but with no strik- 
ing resemblance to his portraits or to 
his statue in Winchester Cathedral. 
The bust is supported on a pedestal, on 
which is this inscription: “IZAAK 
WALTON, PISCATOR. Born in this 
Parish, August 9, 1598. Baptized in 
this Church, September 21, 1593. 
Buried in Winchester Cathedral, De- 
cember 17, 1683. Erected by Public 
Subscription, 1878.” 

It was also my privilege to make a 
pilgrimage to the “Fishing House” 
erected by Charles Cotton forthe use 
of himself and Izaak Walton. It is 
situated on a bank of the river Dove, 
in Dovedale. It is'still in good condition, 
having been repaired and restored from 
time to time. On a keystone over the 
entrance is a monogram composed of 
the initials, “C. C. and I. W.” It also 
bears this inscription, “PISCATORI- 
UM SACRUM, 1674.” I was instru- 
mental in having a replica of the struc- 
ture erected on the Lagoon, at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, in Chi- 
cago, on August 9, 1893, to commemo- 
rate the tercentennial anniversary of 
the birth of Izaak Walton. 


HEN I returned to London, Buf- 

falo Bill’s Wild West Show was 

exhibiting at Earl’s Court, 
under the management of Colonel Day- 
ton. The show was ostensibly under 
the auspices of an American Industrial 
Exposition as an adjunct or sideshow. 
It was a pretty clever scheme, a shining 
example of the tail wagging the dog. 
The exposition was formally opened by 
the Prince of Wales with impressive 
ceremonies, Gladstone and other prom- 
inent people being in attendance. When 
he exercises were concluded, and all had 
inspected the various features of the 
Exposition, they were escorted across 
an elevated bridge to an outdoor arena 
where the cowboys and rough riders 
were very much in evidence. After 
thus securing the implied sanction of 
the Exposition by the dignitaries men- 
tioned, all London followed, as a matter 
of course, and the Wild West Show be- 
came the vogue and a success. 

There were the usual features, in- 
cluding the old stage coach, into which 
some of the spectators were inveigled 
to take a ride, much in the same way 
that “we boys” were induced to ride the 
trick mule of the circus, in the long ago. 
The occupants of the old coach seemed 
to enjoy their ride very much until it 
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was held up by a band of yelling In- 
dians, in war paint and feathers, much 
to their surprise and dismay. There 
were the usual features of broncho 
busting and feats of horesmanship by 
the cowboys, and exhibitions of shoot- 
ing at targets and glass balls, with 
rifle and shotgun. 

One evening I sat next to an English 
gentleman who was evidently a sports- 
man, judging from his comments on the 
shooting, which he said was quite 
clever. Annie Oakley, then our premier 
American shooting star, was one of the 
attractions of the show. A prominent | 
feature of the program consisted of the 
figure of a spread eagle, the widely dis- 
tended wings of the bird being outlined 
or bordered with thickly studded glass 
balls. The huge bird was suspended 
by a rope, and when it was set swinging 
from side to side, Annie Oakley, with a 
repeating rifle, proceeded to break the 
balls, one at a time and in regular suc- 
cession, and without a miss, as the 
eagle continued to swing to and fro. 
My English friend was very enthusi- 
astic over the performance, and de- 
clared that it was the best work he had 
ever seen done with a shotgun. When I 
assured him that Miss Oakley was using 
a rifle and not a shotgun, he could 
searcly believe it until I convinced him 
that a shotgun would have broken sev- 
eral balls at each shot, instead of but 
one. He then exclaimed: 

“My word! Oh, I say, this is just 
ripping! She’s a wonderful shot! How 
does she do it? It’s extr’ord’nary! Just 
fancy! Good Lord; it’s unbelievable!” 


FEW days later I left London for 
Liverpool and engaged passage on 
the Cunard liner Etruria for New 
York. It proved to be a good voyage, 
as the sea was not at all rough, though 
there was considerable fog, but not- 
withstanding that the Etruria made the 
record run for twenty-four hours, a dis- 
tance of 190 knots, if I remember cor- 
rectly. I began to feel at home as soon 
as the lightship off Sandy Hook hove in 
sight. Passing through the familiar 
Narrows, Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty, 
which had been erected a year before, 
loomed up, and as our National Goddess 
held her enlightening torch aloft three 
hundred feet above the water, she 
seemed to welcome me home! 
The next day I went to the office of 
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The Stanley Perfection Weedless Hook 


An Open Weedless Hook, Invented and Patented by 
WILLIAM STANLEY 


CHICAGO’S ALL ’ROUND CHAMPION FISHERMAN 


The STANLEY PERFECTION HOOK 


An Entirely New Device, an Open Hook That’s Really Weedless 


OME years ago William Stanley, the champion all ’round fisherman of 
ae set out to build a Weedless Hook which would avoid the difficulties 
that all sportsmen encounter in getting tackle tangled up in rushes, lily 

pads and weed beds. He wanted the hook to be as near the natural hook as 
pa and finally succeeded in making The Stanley Perfection Weedless Hook. 

ts use by many expert fishermen proves this hook to be the highest class yet 
offered to the angling fraternity. We now offer it to all devotees of game fishing. 


The weed guard for the hook points is secured to the hook shank by a hinge that adapts itself to the con- 
ditions of use. It isso placed that it assures an unobstructed barb for the strike of the fish and at the same 
time fully protects the point of the hook against entanglement of weeds, etc., when casting or trolling. 
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PERFECTION 
OPEN 
WEEDLESS HOOK Me 
No. 1—Plain No. 90—Red Body and Wings; White Tail 

When a hooked fish starts to run with the line, the weed guards will be reversed and the prongs 
of the gua: ji will point away from the direction in which the fish is running, thus preventing any 
tangle in weeds, etc. 

The best quality of material is used. Weed guards are selected grade steel piano wire; hooks 
highest quality with hollow point ; finest nickel plating with steel piano wire leader. All steel parts 
blued finish. There are 17 different styles and every one of the Stanley hooks is made to satisfy. 
The above cuts show our No. 1 and No. 90. 

Our booklet showing the different styles of Stanley Perfection Weedless Hooks sent upon 
request, free of charge. 
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TROUT FLIES 


FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


I am in a position to tie any quantity of 
Treut Flies for the Trade or private indi- 
viduals in America and Canada. I can tie 
all the American and Canadian patterns or 
any special pattern to order. hese flies 
are not factored as so many are. They are 
all guaranteed Irish make and are tied here 
on the premises. 

Immediate and prompt attention given to 
all orders. 

Prices and particulars on application. 

A trial solicited. 


L. KEEGAN 
(Specialist in Fly Tying) 
UAY, DUBLIN, _I 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 
Our RODS and REELS 


FOREST AND STREAM where I met my 
friends, Mr. Reynolds, the editor, and 
the angling editor, Fred Mather, who 
gave me a warm welcome and congrat- 
ulated me on my safe return. Mather 
insisted on my going home with him to 
Cold Spring Harbor, on Long Island, permitting any defect to get 
where we sat up until a late hour that By 
night talking of fish and fishing, at of ‘Tackle you on 
home and abroad, and of the less ab- this has been our policy. 
sorbing topics of everyday life and of 

the affairs of the nation. At last we 
turned in with the comfortable feeline 
that God was still in his Heaven, and 
that all was right with the world. 

The next morning we were at the sta- 
tion waiting for the train for the New 
York ferry. Mather introduced me to 
a fellow angler, the rector of the village 
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New Deluxe Wag Taal Chub 


A_ Nature Lure which apparently swims 
with its tail, The last word in the making 
of artificial baits. Nothing like it on the 
market. 
Looks like a live Minnow, swims like one 
and is a real fish getter. Scale finish body 
Z 23% in. long, weight % oz., Nickel Plated 
Tail (Patent pending). Convertible, an excellent surface, near surface or deep bait. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory in every respect or money refunded. Price $1.10. 
CATCHES MORE FISH—“Jan. 18, 1921. Please send me two Wag Tail baits, 
Natural Perch Finish. Mr. J. F. Hill caught 8 beautiful large mouth bass last Saturday 
using this bait. He tried other baits but could not even get a strike, D. W. Breazleah, 


Natchitoches, La.” 
Send for information regarding the famous PIKIE MINNOW and other Nature Lures. 


The Creek Chub Bait Co., 131 Randolph St.,Garrett, Ind. 


“A Bass, Dad!” 


There’s a lot more spert in a 
day’s fishing when you don’t 
have to sweat at the oars. 
You get more fish, too, with 
a husky little Evinrude to 


ERCY WADHAM’S Na- speed you from marsh to 


ture baits are so close an rocky bar and from deep 
hole to shallows. 


imitation of the fish they rep- iis slike Geetstn hanes cae 
resent that they have every miles an hour or slow down 
. ‘ Ee ; to ideal trolling speed. An 
appearance of the live fish, Evinrude is quickly attached 
: Wis 8 : : to the stern of any rowboat. 
and this similarity is enhanced Gece ‘ined to adnuie 
by the naturalness which their too. 
Fy . : . A rting good 
light weight gives to their or hardware dealer.” Or 


df 
movement through the water. a 





; : Evinrude Motor Co. 
Nearly indestructible. Col- 399 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee 


ors withstand the roughest Siete 


yj 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
treatment—will not rub off 0 Cortlandt St., Now York. MY. 


or show scratches. Supplied $00 Merket St. Gee Drenciem 

in the most popular size—3- 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
inch—and in these species: 

Gudgeon, Dace, Smelt, Trout. EVINRU DE 
Many anglers have found in DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
Wadham’s Nature baits the 
most successful lures they 
have ever used. They retail 
at $2.00 each. 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie quality 
tackle at the best stores — 
where you see The Sign of the 
Leaping Dolphin, the Abbey & ; 2 Horse Power 


Imbrie trademark. Built-in-F lywheel 
Magneto 


Automatic 
Reverse 


Abbey & Imbrie 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
10 Warren St., New York City 
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church, also to his son Arthur, who, by 
the way, was as deaf as an adder. At 
length, as the train came rushing 
around a bend, the locomotive gave vent 
to an unearthly and ear-piercing shriek 
that caused most of us to put our hands 
to our ears. Then, Fred, turning to the 
rector, said quietly: 

“Arthur says that was the first robin 
he has heard this spring!” 


THE RENAISSANCE 
OF THE BEAVER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154) 


pond has been raised to such an extent 
that much of a golden beach which 
skirts the northern end of the pond has 
been submerged and an abandoned road 
which parallels the pond on the south 
and west nas been flooded for several 
rods. 

A mile and a half away on Shallow 
Lake there is still another beaver com- 
munity. Its members have dammed 
Sucker Brook, the inlet of the lake, 
which is a stream considerably wider, 
though not so deep, as Brown’s Tract 
Inlet. Sucker Brook flows into Shallow 
Lake from Queer Lake and a trail 
which borders its unnavigable upper 
reaches makes it a woods thoroughfare. 
Any seeking Queer Lake by that route, 
however, must drag their boat across 
the beaver dam. 

It is asserted that the erection of the 
beaver dam has hurt the fishing on 
y-eker Brook which once abounded in 


|} trout. The best fishing is said to have 


been when the stream first reached its 
normal depth of eighteen inches or two 
feet in the spring. The beaver dam 
has created a permanent depth of three 
feet or more for a considerable dis- 
tance upstream and the fishing is not 
what it used to be. 

To be sure, that is true of most Adi- 
rondack streams, whether inhabited by 
beaver or not. It may be that even 
though the beaver have changed condi- 
tions on Sucker Brook they are not at 
fault in the matter of the fishing. It 
may be true even that the beaver dam 
there has created a kind of trout sanc- 
tuary and that future generations of 
anglers will rise up and call the beaver 
blessed. But to the present generation 
it is most exasperating to cast by the 
hour with only meagre results upon en- 
ticing black water that has yielded its 
trout by the hundreds. It does not add 
to the angler’s peace of mind either to 
hear the flipping splash of trout which 
are feeding in inaccessible safety 
among the flooded bushes which once 
bordered the bank of the stream. 

Safe in that tangle from the fisher- 
man’s lures, the trout grow fat on the 
grubs and insects which fall from the 
partly submerged alders. Much the 
same situation prevails on Moss Lake, 
so far as the brook trout fishing is con- 
cerned, although the changed conditions 
probably have not affected the fishing 
for lake trout. On Moss Lake the 
scenery, as well as the fishing, has suf- 
fered, and for this the beaver certainly 
may be held to account. 
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Gravel and sand beaches have been 
submerged and many trees have been 
killed, particularly in the vicinity of the 
inlet and the outlet. A low-lying island, 
which formerly added to the pleasing 
irregularity of the lake, is now within 
a few feet of complete submersion, and 
is bordered with a bedraggled tangle of 
drowned bushes. 
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of water in the Fulton Chain and ex- 
empt from camps or permanent struc- 
tures of any kind by virtue of state 
ownership, has become bedraggled and 
unkempt as ‘the result of beavers’ activ- 
ities. Its outlet, which flows through 
swampy lowlands, has been dammed a 
short distance from the lake, and what 
once was lowland has become drowned 
land, its trees, many of them stately 
giants, standing stark and leafless. The 
whole shoreline has suffered from the 
dam, the water being raised even at the 
extreme upper end of the lake, so as to 
flood an ice-cold spring which once 
bubbled near the margin for the relief 
of parched travellers. 

Such conditions are becoming wide- 
spread as the beaver extend their lines 
and increase their numbers year by 
year. In August, 1919, the Conserva- 
tion Commission resolved to find out for 
itself whether the beaver was a blessing 
or an evil in the Adirondacks, and in- 
structed every forest ranger to report 
on the number of dams in his district 
and the damage wrought. It was found 
to be impossible for them to make a 
complete census of the beaver. There 
were too many beaver and not enough 
forest rangers. The Conservation Com- 
mission estimates that their reports 
probably were not more than fifty per 
cent. complete. 

Nevertheless, in a region which had 
been utterly barren of beaver fifteen 
years before, the rangers counted 587 : = sy 
dams which had flooded 8.681 acres, THE MILAM igh thine 2 i 
drowning timber valued at $51.425. nasines, 1839, 82 years, the Milams 
Two-thirds of the flooded area was land "KENTUCKY Reel ‘in the oame 
owned by the state and seven-eichths of io mes gale tan Gon 
the timber killed was on state land. into their reels today. 

The reports showed that the beaver 
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1712 COLUMBUS RD. *CLEVELAND: 


It’s a Dry Fly—Trout and Bass Jump at It. 
You have known the Joe Welsh Leader for years 
—now make the acquaintance of the “Blue 
Devil.”’ 

Joe Welsh Leader in 6 breaking strains—a 
3-ft. length by mail, 25¢.; 6-ft. length, 50c.; 


9-ft. for 75e. 
A “Blue Devil” 3-ft Leader, 75¢. 
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WHEN THE FIGHTING SMALL-MOUTH BREAKS AWAY OR 
THAT WORLD-BEATER MUSKY TOSSES THE HOOK— 


Blame it on yourself for not reading 


FISHING TACKLE AND KITS 
By Dixie Carroll 

Say, Dixie must have written a million words and then chopped out all the scales and 
fins off it until there’s nothing but MEAT—334 pages of it. ; 

Not a line in it that isn’t interesting to the old timer or educating to the embryo angler. 

Night-fishing, the kind where you get all the thrills of standing on your head atop the 
Washington Monument—you can’t tell where the snags or the weeds are—sometimes you 
even think the bass strike the old plug so hard that they would like to jump in the canoe and 
bite your fingers off. : 

You’d better send us your check for $3.00 and we'll send you the greatest feast of 
piscatoria! reason and flow of soul that Dixie Carroll or any other outdoor writer ever spilled 


on the subject. 


FOREST AND STREAM Book Dept. 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
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J power craft economi- from one. Made in Silver Shiner, Golden 
C / Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, 
cal to operate. Red Head with White Body, All White, All 
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2103 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. (80), | Send = SS _/ $ oe 


W. J. JAMISON CO. 
JOCKWOOD- Dept. S 736 So. California Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| MARINE @ ENGINES 


N “Old Town” will carry you 
into waters that no other 
craft can navigate. Up in the 


reeds where the big pickerel C AN O E S 


doze—or down narrow brooks 


for trout. An “Old Town” will R OWB OAT S 


float loaded in the shallowest 


water. OUTBOARD MOTORS 


It is so light that évery pad- 


dle stroke means action. So BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


stable a — en may be 

traversed with ease. So strong 

that it lasts ~ years. An “Old MOTOR BOATS, 16 to 24 ft. 

Town” is the ideal canoe. Write 

for catalog. 3,000 canoes in long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow 


stock. $67 up from dealer or 
factory. water and weeds. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
194 Fourth Street The saving effected this year is 
Old Town, Maine greater than ever before. 


U.S.A. a ag ; CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
921 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 


had spread into ten counties. Their 
dams were most numerous and their 
ravages most severe in Hamilton and 
Herkimer counties, in the heart of the 
forest. It was in those counties that “a 
few pairs” were liberated in 1905. In 
August, 1919, forest rangers counted 
363 beaver dams in Hamilton County 
and 127 in Herkimer County. In Ham- 
ilton County these dams had flooded 


'5,516 acres, destroying $42,565 worth of 


timber and in Herkimer County they 
had flooded 1,079 acres and destroyed 
timber valued at $7,925. 

These are dams that have been count- 
ed, damages that have been computed. 
According to the estimate of the Con- 
servation Commission an equal number 
of dams remained uncounted and an 
equal amount of damage probably had 
been wrought which went unreckoned. 
Every beaver dam in the Adirondacks, 
it was estimated by the commission, 
caused $90 damage. 

A single beaver colony may have 
more than one dam. On the other hand 
there are numerous gay young bachelor 
beaver which have no dams, houses, de- 
pendents or responsibilities. A beaver 
dam may indicate the presence of three 
or four beaver or it may back up water 
to shelter a score. Rough calculations 
based on the figures of the Conservation 
Commission—now a year old—lead to 
the conclusion that at least 15,000 
beaver inhabit the Adirondacks to-day. 
Quite probably the number is 20,000. 


ROM an interesting experiment, the 
beaver in the Adirondacks has be- 
come a vexatious problem. “Inter- 

esting but destructive animals” the Con- 
servation Commission calls them in its 
report for 1919, saying: “They have 
frequently flooded highways and even 
railroads.” 

“For every beaver dam built,” the re- 
port continues, “someone has to pay $90. 
Moreover it is difficult to place an in- 
trinsic value on damage done to scenery. 
Dams are frequently built at the outlets 
of lakes or ponds surrounded with beau- 
tiful forest. Where the water level of 
the. pond is raised by the dams the tim- 
ber around the shore line is killed. The 
result is a fringe of dead trees around 
the water’s edge in place of the natural 
green foliage. 

“Something must be done to prevent 
such large and widespread damage. 
Probably the removal of protection on 
beaver for a short open season will 
prove the most effective means of solv- 
ing the problem.” 

A bill to fix an open season for beaver 
in the state of New York was intro- 
duced at the 1920 session of the Leg- 
islature. It was opposed by State Sen- 
ator Henry M. Sage and others, and in 
its place a bill was passed authorizing 
agents of the Conservation Commission 
to kill beaver, as well as to destroy their 
structures wherever, in their judgment, 
such steps were necessary. 

Whatever criticisms may be levelled 
at the State Legislature of New York, 
it has yet to pass a bill of vital concern 
to the interests of conservation without 
scanning its contents and possible re- 
sults. The forest and game legislation 
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of New York, guided as it generally has 
been by the advice of the Conservation 
Commission, has been wise and far-see- 
ing almost without exception. 

It was typical of the alert attitude 
of legislators in such matters that the 
bill to declare an open season on beaver 
met an early death. The fur of the 
beaver becomes more valuable year by 
year, and an open season, however brief, 
in a region so accessible as the Adiron- 
dacks, might easily result in the virtual 
extermination of the beaver. It was a 
risk which the Legislature was not 
ready to take. 


HE case against the beaver is a 
? strong one, but there is much also 
to be said on his side. Had he not 
a streak of the independence and stub- 
bornness of the porcupine in him, the 
question of the beaver would be easy 
enough to handle. His dams and houses 
could be destroyed at places where his 
presence was undesirable and the crea- 
ture immediately would go elsewhere. 

But a beaver is slow to take a hint. 
For a period of months his dams may 
be destroyed at frequent intervals, yet 
the beaver will return again and again 
and patiently repair the destruction 
wrought, building his dam higher and 
stronger than ever. 

And in spite of his obstinacy and the 
preternatural forehandedness and cau- 
tion which inspire him to build dams to 
protect the entrance to his home in a 
land where there is no enemy to enter, 
the beaver enhances the waning tinge 
of wilderness.in the Adirondack woods. 
The sight of his conical mud house, 
camouflaged with snags and roots and 
scraggly branches, of his solid though 
flimsy-looking dam spanning an amber 
or ebony woods stream, the sharp de- 
tonation at dusk as some swimming 
beaver sounds the alarm with his flat, 
muscular tail—all these are elements in 
the magic of the woods. They belong 
there; they add to the potency of the 
charm; once having been seen and 
heard, they would be missed as keenly 
as would the drumming of the ruffed 
grouse, the hoot of the owl or the whisk 
of a deer’s tail in the thicket. 

There must be some solution of the 
problem which does not endanger the ex- 
istence of the beaver. He is too inter- 
esting a creature to lose, and his pres- 
ence in the almost-tamed Adirondacks 
gives an opportunity for the study of his 
habits which will add to the knowledge 
of the layman and perhaps to that of the 
naturalist as well. 

Already many of the myths -concern- 
ing the animal have been dissipated by 
reason of his new neighborliness to hu- 
mans. The legend that the beaver uses 
his tail as a trowel has gone the way 
of the story of the porcupine that shoots 
its quills. The beaver’s tail is his rud- 
der and his alarm gun. It is his other 
end that earns his daily bread. His 
masonry work is done with his muzzle 
and forepaws. 

There is this also to be said for the 
beaver in the Adirondacks. It is most 
fitting that a commonwealth whose early 
prosperity was due in large measure to 
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“It took me six years to find out about this 
bait.”’"—Lou J. Eppinger. 


“Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 

“Six years ago a fellow came into my sport- 
ing goods store asking for a split ring and a 
treble hook. 

“1 thought nation about it, but pretty soon 
in come some more fellows for more split rings 
and treble hooks. 

‘‘Season after season they kept coming, more 
and more of ‘em each year, until my curiosity 
was aroused and I’d ask ’em what in thunder 
they were doin’ with ’em. No answer, but a 
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the traffic in furs, particularly in beaver 
skins, should establish a sanctuary 
where the beaver might pass his days 
in peace, at once a monument of the 
past and a creature of absorbing intrin- 
sic interest. 


THER states, suddenly alive to the 
threatened extinction of the 
beaver, have taken steps to pre- 

vent it, and reports indicate that more 
than one of them have much the same 
problem on their hands that now con- 
fronts the state of New York. Washing- 
ton, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan are states where com- 
plaint has been made of the ravages of 
the sacrosanct beaver. 

Ranchers of the Walla Walla Valley 
in Washington estimate their annual 
losses from the beaver’s activities at 
$15,000. The damage in the Walla Wal- 
la Valley was due almost entirely to an 
acquired taste of the beaver for the bark 
of fruit trees, although he sometimes 
made a pest of himself also by damming 
rrigation ditches and diverting priceless 
water. It is a fruit-raising country and 
the flavor of the succulent bark in the 
orchards proved to be something beaver 
palates could not resist. Fruit trees 
have been girdled by hundreds. Many 
of them were eut into suitable lengths 
to adorn the shelves of the beaver’s sub- 
marine pantry. ‘Forty prune trees were 
levelled in one orchard. 

One beaver dam in the Walla Walla 
Valley has as its retaining timber a 
cottonwood twenty-four inches in diam- 
eter which the furry choppers attacked 
nightly with their teeth until they had 
felled it across the stream. That is a 
larger tree than the beaver generally 
tackles. A tree eighteen inches or so 
in diameter, such as the birches shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, is as 
large as is ordinarily seen in the Adi- 
rondacks bearing the marks of beavers’ 
teeth. 

An experiment said to have been con- 
ducted recently in a zoological park 
shows the persistency with which a sin- 
gle beaver may stick to a task that looks 
big enough for an entire village. The 
beaver selected for the experiment set 
to work at noon on a tree stub two feet, 
six inches in diameter and twelve feet 
in height. With brief respites which he 
spent in his pond, he gnawed at the tree 
for about five hours, first girding it 
about a foot above the ground. At the 
end of the five hours the stub was tot- 
tering on a mere sliver. Then the 
beaver buckled down to his task with 
ms | redoubled vigor. A moment later as the 
s | fibres cracked, he scampered away and 
was well out of danger when the stub 
fell. He worked at the stub at inter- 
vals through the night and before dawn 
had cut it into three sections, two of 
which he rolled into-his pond. 

In forest regions the beaver cuts more 
poplar and birch than any other wood, 
and, for the most part, selects trees no 
bigger than a man’s wrist in circum- 
ference. Such saplings as those shown 
clipped neatly off in the illustration 
form the beaver’s favorite diet and the 
freeled wands which are the crumbs from 
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his table may be found by hundreds 
along the shore of his pond. 

As timber such trees are of little 
value, a large proportion of them being 
doomed to be crowded out of existence 
by the close-set ranks of their rivals 
before attaining a respectable size. If 
the beaver’s depredations in the Adiron- 
dacks were limited to the cutting of 
such saplings, or even to cutting trees 


merely for food and lodging, there would | 


be small cause for alarm in his re- 
markable increase in the Adirondacks, 
but it is his dam that does the damage. 
It floods the land ‘roundabout, killing 
well-zrown timber without reason and 
fringing the lake or pond he selects as 
his abode with dead and dying trees. 

In the West, where the beaver has 
ensconced himself near farms, the prob- 
lem is a somewhat different one and a 
different remedy is under corisideration. 
As the result of complaints from the 
Walla Walla Valley, the United States 
Biological Survey intends to try to trap 
the beaver alive and transport them to 
national forests where it is thought that 
there will be room for their development 
without serious injury to property or 
scenery. 


A PREHISTORIC 
INDIAN NATURALIST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 165) 


bear in the Ohio valley. In 1798, while 
some women were washing clothes in 
the Little Scioto at the mouth of Bon- 
ser’s run, five black bears swam across 
the Little Scioto and landed just be- 
low the women. But the women 
neither fainted nor screamed. They 
set a little dog on the bears. The dog 
snapped at the bears’ heels so lively, 
and barked so sharply, that soon the 
bears climbed trees. A hunter by the 
name of Barney Monroe came along 
and killed them. 

By the custom of the hunters the one 
who drew the first blood from a wild 
animal was entitled to the skin. The 
meat was divided among all who aided 
in killing the animal. So in this case 
the man with the rifle got the bear 
skins, but the women, who set the dog 
on the bear, were given their share of 
the meat. 

George Cochran, who came to the 
Ohio valley in 1799, had a peculiar ex- 
perience with a black bear. He saw a 
bear swimming in the Little Scioto and 
determined to give chase, though he 
had no rifle. He found a canoe tied to 
the bank and started in the canoe after 
the bear. Every time the bear made 
for the shore Cochran turned him with 
the canoe. This finally exasperated the 
bear, so the next time the bow of the | the 


canoe was upon-him he turned and/| Ba 


climbed into the canoe. As Cochran 
was rather careful of the company he 
kept, he jumped from the canoe and 
swam to shore. The last seen of the 
bear he was licking his fur dry as the 
canoe slowly drifted down with the 
current. 

In 1798 Andrew Lacroix was hunt- 
ing on a hillside in the Ohio valley. 
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MYSTERIOUS 
RIDER 


By ZANE GREY 


If you are not a Zane Grey fan, and 
want to know the reason for his tre- 
mendous following, read this book. 
Then you will know why Zane Grey’s 
last novel outsold all others in 1920. 
“The Mysterious Rider” is written 
with his ever increasing literary 
charm. It is full of intense situa- 
tions. The characters and their en- 
vironments are painted with a mas- 
terly hand. 


“Hell Bent” Wade, the mysterious 
rider, has been spoken of as a sort 
of present-day “Leather Stocking.” 
Around Wade, and largely because of 
his influence, is enacted one of the 
most fascinating dramas ever penned, 


And Columbine, the lovable heroine, 
is a clean-cut American girl—a true 
product of the Western plains and 
mountains. Face to face with ele- 
mental human emotions, torn be- 
tween a true love and a sense of 
duty based on gratitude, she stands 
on the threshold of womanhood. 
And out from behind a dense cloud 
of tragedy, Columbine finally emerges 
into the full radiance of love. 


This is a great story. You will say so, too, 
after you have read it. Secure your copy 
now and be one of the first to enjoy its 
pages. 


With colored jacket by Frank Ten- 
ney Johnson. Black-and-white illus- 
trations by Frank B. Hoffman. 
‘Wherever books are sold. . 
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As his flintlock would not stand 
cocked, Lacroix would hold the ham- 
mer back with his thumb until he had 
taken aim and then let it go. Such a 
weapon was safe against an animal 
that would invariably run from man, 
but was not safe as against one that 
might attack the hunter. 

Lacroix came unexpectedly upon a 
bear and the bear charged him. He 
took a quick shot and only broke the 
beast’s lower jaw. Such a wound did 
not lessen the peril, for a bear’s fore- 
paws are his most dangerous weapons. 
The shot stunned the bear and he fell 
on the upper side of a log. Lacroix 
jumped to the lower side and struck 
at him with his hunting knife. The 
bear caught him by the arm. 


The bear and the Frenchman then 
clinched and rolled down the steep 
hillside. Lacroix was unable to get his 
arm free until they reached a level 
place. Then he killed the animal with 
the knife. Lacroix was severely cut 
up in this encounter and had several 
scars with which to prove his story. 


carved pipes include the porcu- 

pine, beaver, fox, deer, wolf, rab- 
bit, squirrel, otter, ducks, and hill crane, 
great blue heron, kingfisher and Indian 
dog. The entire collection is convinc- 
ing that these Indians well understood 
the life habits of the animals and birds 
around them. Indeed, any one who has 
hunted with Indians becomes impressed 
with their intimate knowledge of the 
ways of all wild life. 

That the prehistoric Indian dog 
howled just as the Indian dog of the 
present is apparent from the effigy of 
the dog. The furtiveness of the wolf 
and the craft of the fox are likewise 
transmitted to us in stone more ef- 
fectively than if written. The wild 
duck is in the natural position of a 
duck resting quietly on the water and 
the attitude of the otter with the fish 
is true to life. 

The crude art of this Indian sculptor 
shows the squirrel in precisely the same 
attitude as that animal is almost in- 
variably represented by modern artists. 
The impressions produced upon the 
savage mind were the same as _ those 
produced upon the modern naturalist. 


Ouse interesting specimens of 


METHODS OF SAVING 
ALASKA GAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157) 


and has seen the moose and sheep dis- 
appear slowly from the accessible hunt- 
ing country and deplores the fact great- 
ly, but he takes it in a matter of fact 
way and says that absolutely nothing 
practical will be done. 

There are many little things that 
seem to me unfair about the laws 
and some that are just but not 
enforced. There are places in Alaska 
where fox trapping has been almost 
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ruined by fellows taking the pups in 
the summer season, digging out dens, 
ete. It is against the law to trap mar- 
ten and beaver now, but there are deal- 
ers who will tell a man that they can 
handle them easily enough. I think 
there should be an open season for these 
animals and tags issued for a limited 
number to any one trapper. These tags 
should be attached to the skins when 
sold or shipped and the law should be 
strictly enforced. 

Like many others, I came here to 
make a stake and get out again. Now 
I am an old-timer and I don’t believe I 
would be any good any place else so I 
might as well stay here, a member of 
God’s Penal Colony. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE GRIZZLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155) 


guess he is dead.” “He is not.dead as 
long as he can holler,“ was the reply. 
“Well! If that is the case,” I said, “TI’ll 
shoot him again,” and I did. The dog 
then came up and began to shake him 
and we knew he was safe. The first shot 
had struck him just back of the ear 
and was the only mortal wound, as the 
patch of hair I was firing at was his 
shoulder and foreleg which were 
broken, but the bullets had not reached 
any vital part. 


KILLED my largest grizzly near the 

forks of the Southgate River, north of 

Vancouver, B. C. He had a regular 
fishing ground at the mouth of a creek. 
I carried my blankets down there one 
evening, and the place I selected for my 
bed was a flat-topped moss-covered rock 
sticking out of a steep mountain side 
within 30 yards of the creek. It was 
about eight feet high on the lower side 
and about eight feet long. It would not 
have been considered a very safe resting 
place, as the lower side was the only 
place the bear could not get at me from, 
and he would only have had to turn 
aside four or five feet to get around 
that. I spread my blankets and was 
soon fast asleep. 


I awoke about midnight and after 
awhile I heard some splashing up the 
creek. I sat up in bed and got my gun 
ready. The bear came charging down 
the shallow creek as some of the salmon 
he would meet would be sure to run into 
shallow water if not clear on shore to 
get away from him. 

When he got in front of me he 
stopped. I fired and broke his back and 
he certainly did roar. I fired five more 
shots, all of which struck him and near- 
ly all of them were mortal wounds. 
Then I reloaded my rifle and lay down 
again until morning. I could not roll 
him over to skin him and had to go to 
camp for a rope. I rigged up a Span- 
ish windlass and got him out of the 
water and skinned him. I could not 
carry the skin to camp so I built a roof 
over it and dried it where it was. It 
was 8% feet long, 7 feet wide and 
weighed 30 Ibs. when dry. 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


1 SHARP-BURCHARD-SHUETZEN DOP- 
ple set trigger tools 32-40, $25; 1 Winchester 
repeating model 94, 38-55 smokeless, $30; 1 Win- 
chester repeating model 90, 22 short, new, $20; 
1 Smith & Wesson target revolver, Russian 
model 44, 8-inch barrel, lot of tools and bullets, 
$20; 1 Colt revolver, army model 1892, 38 cal., 
holster, $20; No. 1 special Kodak, 6-3 lens, 24x 
8%, $40. All new. Write for particulars. F. V. 
Ronn, 1512 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 


FOR SALE—ONE MODEL 12-20 GA. WIN- 
chester, mod, choke, fired only few times, new 
condition inside and out, $45. Hamer C. Ander- 
son, Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


FORMULA FOR SIMPLEST, BEST SMOKE- 
less powder made, only $2. Guy Green, College 
View, Nebraska. 


NEW WINCHESTER 1892, 32-20 REPEAT- 
er, with case, $20. Everett Moore, Denton, 
Arkansas. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rift old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
owder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 

ensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


REMINGTON .12 AUTOMATIC, NEW, 
with case, $60. Izah Berry, New Durham, New 
Hampshire. 


SALE—BRAND NEW 1903 WINCHESTER 
.22 automatic rifle; perfect condition; shot 40 
times; $25. Ted Boston, Marion, Kentucky. 


WANTED—LEFEVER HIGH-GRADE 12 
gauge double hammerless duckgun with indica- 
tors. Krupp or Damascus barrels 30 or 32 in. 
full. Ferdinand Bach, 154 Tyler, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


WANTED—REMINGTON 35, AUTOMATIC, 
in good ‘second-hand condition, at reasonable 
price. Alfred C. Gaunt, Methuen, Massachusetts. 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULARS WANTED — EXCHANGE 
high-grade firearms for Zeiss, Hensholdt, Schutz, 
Voightleander, Leitz, and Goerz binoculars; or 
will exchange binoculars for English and Amer- 
ican shotguns. D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 


FIELD GLASSES—LOW PRICES. 
trial. Box 1612A, New Orleans. 


FOR SALE—ARMY OFFICER’S BINOCU- 
lars cheap. Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—NEW 8X WEISS ALPINE BI- 
noculars, $35; Ithaca 16 gauge shotgun, factor 
condition, $30. Both for $60. Ray W. Wi 
Dayton, New York. 


FOR SALE 


EVERY HOUSEHOLD OR CANOEIST! GET 
the best back rest for your canoe, couch, ham- 
mock or the sick room. Adjustable. Sets up 
anywhere, $2 each, postpaid. Dealers want 
Comfort Back Co., 204 Bradley St., Schenectady, 
New York, 


FOR SALE — ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
compasses, 50c each postpaid. Address Box 29, 
Forest and Stream, 9 t 40th Street, New 
York City. d 

FOR SALE—BUFFALO BULL HEAD— 
mounted; moth cured; cheap. S. L. Krauth, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—FOREST AND STREAM VOL- 
umes 10, 11, 12. A. S. B., care Forest and 
Stream. 


GET MY BOOK, “RAISING BELGIAN 
Hares for Pleasure and Profit.” Price 60 cents. 
Wm. Gibson, N. Central Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


GRAY MALLARD EGGS FOR SALE FROM 
my husbands flock of a $2 for 12, = 


paid. Safe delivery insur Alice Crow, 
den, Mich. 

HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING S5SO0- 
lution, tan your own furs, leather and rugs, 
tans in thirty minutes, moth proof forever; also 
washable without shrinkage or hardening, tans 
leather like kid, results of twenty experi- 
menting, solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use $2 (two dollars). 

. M. Huff, 4149 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. 


FREE 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


A nominal charge of ten cents per word 
will carry classified messages to our 
readers on farms, in the towns and 
cities, and at the end of blazed trails. 


1433 BUYERS ANSWERED MY 
classified advertisements in the Febru- 
ary and March issues of Forest and 
Stream. You have a great bunch of live 
readers. Army and Navy Exchange 
eae 206 West 42nd Street, New York 

ity. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED WILD 
mallard, $5 pair; ges, $2.50, 12; black mallard, 
$15; eggs, $6, 12; glish callers, $10; cage, $5, 
12. ck 25c. Ferrets wante E. 
Breman Co., Danville, Illinois. 


LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK OR BROWN. 
We can furnish them. Now is the time to get 
them for ranching and stocking purposes. Write 
us. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


MILK GOATS, GUARANTEED TO HAVE 
kids next spring, $20 each, or 6 for $100. Sidney 
Adema, 1022 White Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 


WE OFFER 20 JAVA MONKEYS, $30 EACH; 
2 pair emus, $200 pair; trio Sarus crane, $825; 
white peafowl, $125 pair; extra hens, $75; gold- 
en, silver, Amherst and ring-neck pheasants; 
canaries, doves, etc. Pet and zoological stock. 
Kentucky Pheasantry, Harrogate, Tennessee. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000 BOOKS ON ANGLING, FISHERIES, 
Fish Culture and Shooting for disposal. Cata- 
logues post free. Frampton, 37 Fonthill Rd., 
London, England. 


BIG GAME HUNTING AND FISHING IN 
the Rockies, south of Glacier Park. First class 
camping outfit, pack and saddle horses. Bear 
guaranteed in Spring, elk in season. Beaver 
and bear hides to sell. Have no other business 
but guiding. Can furnish all the references 
wanted. Chick Grimsley, Registered Guide, 
Bynum, Montana. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.60, make $1.85. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 84, East Orange, New 


Jersey. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
nece: ; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


EXPERT BLUE ROCK EXTENSION TRAP; 
excellent condition. Only $6. Claude Hart, 
Cairo, Ontario. ; 


$1,500 per year; cottage and fuel furnished. Give 
age, and name of last employer. Address Game- 
keeper, care Forest and Stream. 


AND HUNTIN 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents, 
$1.60 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds an 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO; 2-YEAR-OLD LEAF. 
Rich, mellow, nature cured. Chewing and smok- 
ing. Special trial offer, 3 Ibs., $1; postpaid. 
Kentucky Tobacco Association, Dept. 240, Hawes- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Experience unnecessary. Write J. Ganor, for- 

U. S. Goverment Detective, 145 St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

MINK AS EASILY RAISED AS RABBITS. 


Booklet tells how, where to buy and sell, 75c. 
Big profit. W. B. Lamb, Elyko, Nevada. 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT. 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. L. V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 
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lin outfit, field glasses, clap pigeon trap, boxing 
gloves, §mith-Wesson pistol, adding machine, 
oe deer head. Eben Calhoun, Hanlontown, 
owa. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA—A GROWING 
city. Write for information, Board of Com- 
merce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


SPORTSMEN! I PAINT OIL PICTURES 


14 x 16 from nature photographs, cuts at $6 
F. Carter, Good Ground, 


aranteed. C. 
ork. 


each, 
New 


TRIO RHODE ISLAND REDS, CRUMBAKER 
strain, sire took first prize at Chicago. Want 
20 gauge shotgun. L. R. Emerick, Eaton, Ohio. 


WANTED—1,500 RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN- 
Ts; no experience; train for this profession 
ough spare-time home-study; easy: terms; $110 : 
to $200 monthly and expenses guaranteed or 
money back. Outdoors; local or traveling; under 
big men who reward ability. Get free booklet 
G-58, Stand Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 
New York. 


WANTED—OLD CATALOGUES OF FIRE- 
arms and sportsmen’s supplies, back files of 
“Sporting Goods Dealer,” “Arms and the Man,” 
etc. Capt. Hugh Smiley, No. 1 Mohonk Lake, 
Ulster County. New York. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—SEND FOR FREE BOOK. CON- 
tains valuable information for inventors. 
sketch of your invention for free opinion of its 
patentable nature. Prompt service. 
years’ experience. Talbert & Talbert, 
bert Bidg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS SECURED. PROMPT SERVICE. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our “Rec- 
ord of Invention” form and free book telling 
how to obtain a patent. Send sketch or model 
for examination, Preliminary advice without 
charge. Highest references. Write today. J. L. 
re & Co., 124 Ouray Bidg., Washington, 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


<csnereensessessisasisqustosestensiisesnsaieieninnennesitinsgenentaimiaieniitiihiad te 

MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints, Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo F inishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. . 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 


$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 N 
Fifth, Kansas City, nsas, — —_ 


$17,000 SPLENDID HOME OR RANCH, 12 
acres, Gambier Island, fronting government wharf 
and road, large modern house, $2,000, furniture 
and stock included; splendid fishing and hunting, 
fine range for stock, regular boat, Vancouver 21 
miles. This appears only once. C. A. Lett, 
Grace Harbor, Gambier island, z..-¢. 


LAND FOR GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE— 
8,659 acres well timbered for game protection 
well watered for fish and fowl. Plenty of deer 
at ar as Some fish. Eight mi from 
N. Y. C. R. R, and three miles from 
macadam road. Joins New York State forest 
preserve in Adirondacks. ell cheap for 
Write. Clothespin Co., Richwood, West 
Virginia. 


land in Arkansas Ozarks specially adapted 
fruit, vegetables, tem stock, ‘Meuiaan, coer 
= oon, = healthful climate, deer, 

and turkey hunting, fishing, ing, pearlin 
fur-farming. Full desis al five amen 
four locating vacant land, $1.00. Maurice 
Decker, Norfolk, Arkansas. 


a ET 

WANTED—TRACT OF WILD, WASTE, 
swamp land in Eastern Pennsylvania. Prefer 
location in Franklin, Cumberland, Perry or Pike 
counties Blue Mountain Caviary, Hamburg 
Berks County, Pennsylvania. . 


(Continued on page 190) 
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(Continued from page 189) 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


ATREDALES 


LIONHEART AIREDALES — YOU HAVE 
heard of them—the strain that is making good 
all over this continent. As an advertising special 
we offer two grand young dogs that are great show 

rospects, at about half their worth. 

arrior, aged 14 months, big, good 
all over, sired by Champion Earlwood Warlock 
out ef a big winning daughter of Champion 
Illuminator. Untrained, $75. Lionheart Des- 
perado, aged twenty months, correct size, extra 
coat and color, game, sure stud, $50. Wires 
given preference. Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, 
Montana. 


PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPS ELIGIBLE 
to A. K. C. registration; males $15; females, $10. 
Aikins, Readstown, Wisconsin. 


WANTED — AIREDALE TERRIERS. 
Grown dogs or puppies. Buckeye Boarding Ken- 
nels, La Rue, Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


WANTED—TWO THOROUGHLY TRAINED 
Chesapeake Bay dogs. Must be good retrievers. 
They will be used at a shooting club Currituck 
Sound, N. C. Write, giving full description of 
dogs and prices. C. W. Whittier, 55 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLIES 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


GUN DOGS 


ings will keep company with any one’s dogs of 
equal age, care and training. Write for mating 
list. Prairie View Ranch, Yates Center, Kan- 
sas, Box 116. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Welt 
Hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty-page high- 
ly illustrated catalogue, 10c stamps. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


WANTED—POINTERS AND SETTERS TO 
train; also some nice setters for sale and rabbit 
hounds that do the work. Trial given. O. K. 
Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 


YEAR OLD CH. JOHN PROCTOR BITCH. 
A fine shooting bitch that does it all. Recently 
bred to a son of Broom Hill Dan. Price $800, 
or $250 and one choice dog puppy. y 
Her full sister unbred; just as good. Price $250. 
Two year old pointer bitch by Indiana Sancho. 
Proven brood bitch and a finished shooting bitch 
and retriever. Recently bred to son of Ch. 
Comanche Frank. A bargain at $250 or $200 


tered dog. 

Two year old Ch. Eugene M., setter bitch. One 
of our best brood and shooting bitches. Bred to 
a son of Mohawk II. Price $850 or $300 and 
Two year old pure Llewellin setter bitch by Baron 
Brilliant. A real good one. Bred to Son of 
Momoney, $200 and one choice dog puppy. 
Forty other high class shooting dogs and bitches 
and bitches in whelp. Priced from $150 to $500. 
Write your wants. 

Harmon Somerville, Amite, La. 


PLACES MADE ATTRACTIVE TO WILD- 
fowl and fish. Plans, plants, seeds and expert 
advice furnished. I have successfully served 
individuals, clubs and state game commissions 
all over the U. S. and Canada, Clyde Terrell, 
Dept. H211, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


(Continued on page 191) 
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NELSON RUSH 
WOOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 175) 


On another occasion, with a compan- 
ion or two, he visited one of the great 
poultry shows in Washington, where 
some thousand or more fowls—turkeys, 
guinea hens, and other birds were on 
exhibition. As he entered the main 
hall, the guinea fowls were giving vent 
to their usual calls, and in such a vol- 
ume that the crowd was almost ready to 
leave the building, so great was the an- 
noyance, while the exhibitors were in a 
state of despair. As Wood passed near 
the cages, he suddenly imitated some cu- 
rious guinea fowl notes, whereupon every 
bird of that species in the hall at once 
became silent. The people in his imme- 
diate neighborhood weresurprised beyond 
measure; but, as Wood was about to 
leave, having seen all he desired, he re- 
marked that it “is not good for guinea 
fowls to remain silent so long,” where- 
upon he gave two or three other and 
quite different calls of those birds, when 
the entire collection broke forth in the 
same deafening manner as when he had 
checked them. At this point he and his 
friends leisurely left the hall. 


OOD was a constant visitor at the 
National Zoélogical Park, where 
he studied the notes and pictures 

of a large number of foreign birds, 
while he studied our native species in 
the nearby woods and open country. If 
he desired to observe different attitudes 
of birds in nature when they were 
swayed by various emotions, all he had 
to do was to quietly take a seat some- 
where in the woods, when birds were 
either breeding or migrating, and imi- 
tate any one of their various calls. 
With the greatest perfection he imi- 
tated the notes of distress, of a bird in 
pain, in the talons of a hawk or owl— 
when all the birds within hearing were 
about him in a moment, giving him the 
very opportunity he desired of studying 
their notes and attitudes. All this ex- 
perience and first-hand information he 
carried to his work-table, and it mani- 
fested itself in bird after bird as he 
preserved and mounted them for the 
exhibition cases of the National Mu- 
seum, in which there are now hundreds 
to be studied and admired. 

I have known, in my time, some of the 
most distinguished avian taxidermists 
that this country has produced, such as 
John G. Bell and several of his most 
capable students, and not a few others; 
yet I am free to say that America has 
never had an artist in this line that 
could in any way equal Mr. Wood in 
mounting the gallinaceous fowls and 
pigeons. In 1894, when I published my 
“Scientific Taxidermy for Museums”—a 
Smithsonian Report with over eighty 
full-page plates—I devoted a number of 
plates to Mr. Wood’s work, and they 
stand in evidence of the statement made 
above. I watched him more than half 
the entire time he was remodeling and 
remounting the specimen of the Great 
Auk—that rara avis of the world’s mu- 
seums—as indeed I watched him hun- 


dreds of times while he was engaged - 
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upon his work, and I never tired of the 
experience. Many of the negatives in 
my private collection are of his mounted 
birds, and a large number of these—or 
prints from them—have been published 
by me in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Wood collected and introduced 
into this country many rare foreign 
fowls, and bred not a few valuable 
species, such as the Jungle Fowls of 
India and others The so-called “eclipse- 
plumages” of’ ducks greatly interested 
him, and he contributed not a little to 
our knowledge of those remarkable and 
curious plumage changes. On _ his 
tramps through Florida he was a close 
observer of living forms of all descrip- 
tions in their natural environment, and 
on not a few occasions he furnished zo- 
dlogists with most remarkable notes on 
the life-habits of the batrachians and 
reptiles of that part of the country. On 
one trip he captured specimens of a 
small lizard—one of the Swifts. When 
these were forwarded to the National 
Museum Dr. Leonard Stejneger, Chief 
of the Reptile Department, found that 
the species was new to science, and so 
named it Wood’s Swift ( Sceloporus 
woodi). Several living specimens of this 
swift were also sent to me at the same 
time, and I succeeded in obtaining life- 
size negatives of them in many poses. 


T is worthy of record to note Mr. 

Wood’s skill in restoring old bird- 

skins—either before or after they 
were mounted. This was a most valua- 
ble accomplishment, as frequently some 
of the rarest and most valuable bird- 
skins in the Museum’s vast collection 
were on the high-road to the waste- 
cans when he got hold of them; it was 
wonderful to see his restorations. 


NEW RIG FOR A 
CREEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 167) 


When walking to and from the river, 
I detach the waist strap entirely, and, 
using the full length of the shoulder 
straps, strap the basket on my shoul- 
ders, knapsack style. 

This is done as follows: Detach the 
strap at one end of the basket, length- 
en as far as you can; bring it up and 
over the shoulder then down and under 
the arm and across the back under the 
basket, then forward under the arm and 

, over the other shoulder, and buckle it 
to the basket again. Try it; you will 
find it a great comfort if you have some 
miles to walk with a creel full of fish. 

When the basket is in position for 
fishing, the webbing part lies over the 
left shoulder, and in the lower end I 
have a small pocket in which I carry 
my fly-oil. Just below this is the buckle 
to which I hook my landing net; this is 
made from a small piece of leather, 
with a strong snapper on it, just as you 
will find on men’s suspenders, where the 
brace joins the strap on the trousers. 
The oil bottle carried here is easily 
reached, but out of the way. When 
using basket as a knapsack remove the 
oil bottle and place in the basket. 

A. J. MAuDSLAY, New York. 
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FISHING FOR 
DEVIL-FISH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 171) 


charges of the big fish of the sea, Mr. 
Phelan has accumulated much experi- 
ence in the sport. From whale fisher- 
men in the northern seas he has secured 
a remarkable collection of harpoons and 
lances and other accessories of the 
game. These he keeps at a lodge he 
has established at Coden which he pro- 
poses will be the home of the new club. 

Mr. Phelan reached Coden several 
weeks ago for ten days of his favorite 
sport. Securing the services of Cap- 
tain John Graham and his power boat 
Gertrude K., the Tennessee sportsman 
set out from Coden Thursday morning 
with John Rolston, Mrs. John Rolston 
and George Richards as his guests for 
the hunting grounds. 

While. passing through Petit Bois 
Pass the outlook saw a large devil-fish 
on the surface of the water feeding. 
The launch was headed for the fish and 
the motor stopped. Harpoons were un- 
slung as the boat’s headway carried 
it toward the big fish. When within 
thirty feet of the game Mr. Phelan 
hurled his harpoon. As it struck and 
buried deep in the fish the boat was 
covered with water and the hunters 
drenched with spray as the devil-fish 
threshed about on top of the water. 

The harpoon cable was made fast to 
a cleat on the bow and the launch was 
towed rapidly through the water for 
nearly a mile. When the fish stopped 
for a moment John Rolston and George 
Richards went over the side into a skiff 
and, in the small boat, drew up along- 
side the fish near enough to throw an- 
other harpoon into its back. The devil- 
fish made off again towing both boats 
for several hundred yards. 

For four hours the fight lasted, the 
fish diving, charging and counter charg- 
ing. Once it nearly overturned the 
small boat, coming up almost under it 
after a dive. The arms or tentacles of 
the devil-fish reached for the sides of 
the skiff but Mr. Rolston skillfully 
manceuvered the boat and evaded the 
giant fish. While the thoroughly en- 
snared and bewildered fish whirled and 
thrashed about, Captain Graham 
brought the launch close enough for 
Mr. Phelan to throw a heavy steel lance 
into the head of the brute, killing it 
almost instantly. 

The devil-fish was towed back into 
shallow water at Coden where it was 
photographed. From tip to tip it meas- 
ured twenty feet and its weight was 
estimated to be two thousand pounds. 
Twenty-five people hauled the fish on 
shore where hundreds viewed the kill. 

JAMES J. ALVAREZ. 


LATE WILSON’S SNIPE 

R. ROLFE FLOYD, JR., reports 

several Wilson’s Snipe on the bay 

marsh at Mastic, Long Island, De- 
cember 18, 1920. Occurring out on the 
open marsh, it seems more likely that 
they were stragglers from the south- 
ward migration, than that they should 
have wintered in the locality. 
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These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KEN NIN ELS 


A, WESTON, NEW JERS 


Bound Brook 397 


Box EY, Phone 
LARGEST nartuien ” AIREDALE TERRIER eee IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


(Continued from page 190) 
HOUNDS 


BEAGLE, RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
coon, oppossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c 
Browns Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


onnerer RABBITHOUNDS, TRIAL 
(stamps). J. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS THAT ARE 
right every way; also shepherd pups. 
Sweet, Smyrna, New York. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset Ken- 
tucky. 


—————————————————————————— 
RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


sae essa lelsteenssoutcedn elicits tometepceteteti itis casinos 

SEND NO MONEY—IMPORTED WOOL- 
ribbed socks, $2.50 vee 3 pairs, $2.25; 400 perey 
flannel shirts, 2 for $5.7 Goods sent’ C. D. 
Mens Wear Co., 106 Pmecle Street, New Grok 
City. Established 25 years. 


= aint nit beacon mesansen sieaialiianineiaaimmanaalisin 
FOR SALE—REMINGTON PUMP 12 GA. 28 
inch mod., 82 inch full, $65; Warner .12 double 
hammerless 28 inch barrels, $25; 41 Swiss re- 
eating rifle; all new. George Freyer, R. 4, 
‘ottstown, Pa. 
FOR SALE—MOUNTED BIRDS AND DEER 


heads from North Woods; photographs free. Geo. 
E Link, Taxidermist, Phillips, Wis. 


For Sale—At STUD 


Hector of Brookfford 
Winnings 
Westminster 1918 Novice 
Mineola 1919 American 


Westminster 1920 American 
Queensboro 1920 American 


POLICE DOGS 
and PUPPIES 


at the 


Brookfford Kennels 


Eatontown, N. J. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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The Alertness 


f 


Perfect Health 


Alertness, energy, high spirits—all the best of doggy qualities—are de- 
veloped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A perfect dog 
diet for a dog constitution.” A perfect dog diet is a staple one of SPRATT’S 


MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds of 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of Meat, 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


1G 
il 
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OORANG AIREDALES || This Worth the Price? 


20th Century " Teach him what whoa! means. No long 


trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


The 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watch dogs for automo- 


= 0|| Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are out 
of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, 


with harsh staring coat, materated eyes 
CSEANS Snes ld and high colored urine. There is acthing 
The Largest Breeders int om to equal them for distemper, mange, 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO eczema and debilitating diseases. You 
= notice the difference after a few 

oses, 


At druggists or by mail, fifty cents. 


English Setters, Pointers ||| The Dent Medicine Company 


and Newburgh, New York  (Toronte, Canada 
A practical treatise on dogs and their 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers training (60 pages fully illustrated), 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding BOOK ON * 


ioe ae = =o ; DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


GEO. W. LOVELL || |, u's tay we 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. i H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Tel. 29-M Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


A BOOK ON ANGLING 


BOOK ON ANGLING. By Fran- 

cis Francis. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. Large 12-mo., 364 pp., net $4.50. 
This is a new presentation of Fran- © 
cis’ cyclopedic work which. first ap- — 
peared in 1867. It deals most thorough- — 
ly with all phases of fresh-water fish- — 
ing known to the British angling fra- 
ternity at the time when it was written. 
Francis knew nothing, for example, 
about the charm of a split-bamboo rod, — 
and he dismisses the subject of dry-fly — 
fishing with a few casual paragraphs. © 

To be sure he does make note— 

one of the early references in angling 
literature to the split-cane implement— 
of an Aldred rod (p. 192): “One of the 
glued triangular spliced rods, that is, 
the joints consist of three long pieces of 
bamboo cane, carefully fitted, glued up, 
and tied every inch and a half.” This 
was not, however, his choice; and no 
wonder it proved “rather tiring to the 
arm, being a little top-heavy, and lack- 


ing the free spring of the last two,” for ~ 


its length was 12 ft. 4% in. and it 
weighed 13% ounces. The “last two” 
—hickory rods, made by Cheek and 
Bownes respectively—weighed one over 
14 and the other over 13 ounces. 

But the editor of this present edi- 
tion, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt., who 
also contributes an interesting introduc- 
tion, has sought to modernize Francis’ 
text here and there by the addition of 
ootnotes. As a young man he was priv- 
ileged one day, a half-century ago, to 
open “a parcel containing A Book on 
Angling, a gift from the author.” 

The book is well printed and beauti- 
fully illustrated, many plates being in 
color. 

No collector of angling works can dis- 
pense with Francis’ book; and this is 
far from saying that even in the un- 
emandated original text the work ceases 
to be of practical value to the modern 
American angler. English angling 
.ractice represents the crystallized opin- 
ion of centuries of careful investigation 
and experiment, while in this country 
the acme of the art, fly-fishing, is com- 
paratively of but yesterday. So it is 
that any list of artificial trout-flies rep- 
resentative of those today most widely 
used and most generally successful on 
American waters, aside from the more 
coarsely dressed American fanciful pat- 
terns, must depend upon English pat- 
terns that represent British natural in- 
sects; and such will continue to be the 
case until such time as sufficient work 
shall have been done here, along the line 
of Mr. Rhead’s studies of our native 
trout-stream entomology, to justify the 
systematization of American experience 
and deductions into a more distinctive, 
scientific practice by the American fly- 
fisherman. Now the chief authorities 
for these patterns of British insects are 
Theakstone, Ronalds, Francis, and Hal- 
ford. 

It is hard to see how Francis’ Chap- 
ter V, on artificial-fly fishing for trout, 
can ever signally be improved upon, so 
thoroughly does it deal with the essen- 
tials of this art. 
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